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THE FATE OF THE RAJAX. 
By J. W. SuHerer, C.S.I. 


I. 


HAT follows might have been called the Rajah’s love-story. 

For love led to the imbroglio, and to the same love must be 
attributed the way that was found out of it. But the word “ Rajah” 
does not associate itself, in English minds, very readily with what we 
call love. Marriage in the case of Indian princes is often a contract 
entered into for family or political reasons, whilst the inmates of the 
zenana who are attached to their lord by less binding ties are mostly 
chosen for their appearance alone ; and though favourites have often 
gained great influence, yet the “sad satiety” of easy possession urges 
to new selection. But the brief narrative now to be told owes its 
romance chiefly to the exceptional character of the Rajah of whom it 
treats ; moreover, he was not a Rajahin the sumptuous associations 
of the word, but the owner only of landed estates not larger than 
those of a county magnate in England, and the title used by his 
grandfather was rather one given him by his tenants through fear 
than a distinction secured by any patent of authority. 

The chieftain, Bheem Singh, was a Rajpoot, and was living in his 
fort of Ijlas, which lay north of Agra, but not on the direct road to 
Delhi, when the present century began. Great disorders and con- 
fusions marked the decline of the Mogul power, and many ¢hakoors, 
as the principal Hindoo landlords were called, increased their estates 
by violence, disregarding remonstrance and ruling their new tenants 
with a rod of iron. 


When Lord Lake marched up country after the occupation of 
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Agra, Bheem Singh, then in the hot prime of his manhood, would 
willingly have opposed him, but, under strong persuasion from his 
uncles, he went to pay his respects to the General, to offer supplies 
and promise assistance of various kinds, and was thus left alone,.and 
counted amongst the friends of the British. He soon had to pay 
revenue to the new Government, and came into relations with a 
Collector ; and though he was very tiresome, tyrannical, and obstinate, 
he was too strong to be lightly interfered with, and so pulled along on 
fairly good terms, for some years, with his foreign masters. But 
when the Pindaries grew so unruly that at last war had to be 
proclaimed against them, Bheem Singh thought the opportunity a 
good one, and repudiated the Collector’s claims altogether. The 
Government took the matter up. A large body of troops was 
promptly ordered to Ijlas, with plenty of guns, and such a fire was 
opened on the fort, that though partially laid out on a scientific plan 
by French military adventurers, it soon surrendered, an explosion of 
gunpowder hastening the catastrophe. Clad in chain armour, Bheem 
Singh and a few adherents cut their way through their foes, and for 
a long time lay hid. But at length the chief himself, having made 
his submission, was admitted to terms, and allowed to return to 
greatly reduced estates, and to occupy the dismantled fort; and 
uncomplaining though not satisfied, tyrannical whenever he could 
be to his farmers, and always so to his household, he lingered, in 
chagrin and smouldering ill-temper, to extreme old age. 

There was only one son, and he predeceased his father, and this 
son having married late, owing to tribal disputes, the heir, when 
Bheem Singh came to die, was a young fellow of eighteen named 
Sooltan Singh, a nomenclature not properly Hindoo, of course, but 
occasionally adopted. The character of the new Rajah (his grand- 
father had been generally so called) was in every way opposed to 
Rajpoot traditions. He was handsome, but in the way, perhaps, in 
which St. John is so represented, the expression being full of gentle- 
ness and good temper. He was fond of learning, and had managed 
to acquire the Persian language, played on the small harp of the 
country, and was a good hand at chess. The reserve of the East 
deprives us of all knowledge of his female ancestry, some acquaint- 
ance with whose characters would perhaps explain the origin of a 
nature so different from that of his grandfather. The young chief 
established his mother and her womankind as comfortably in the 
fort as its condition permitted, placed a trustworthy agent in charge 
of the estates, and took himself off to an ancient and holy city on 
the River Jumna, where he secured a pretty, open-arched house by 
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the waterside ; and, living there at his ease, but without coarse indul- 
gences of any kind, he became excessively struck with the face of a 
dancing girl, who had been engaged to perform at an entertainment 
given by a friend of his. His rank would have permitted the forma- 
tion of a tie with this young person without disrepute or the inter- 
ference of his caste ; but he was quite unwilling to treat her as one 
actuated by the easy principles of her profession. 

Those beautiful eyes, with their full lids and their long lashes ; 
that small mouth, round which a charming smile would play in rare 
moments of joy, spoke to her admirer not only of enticement, but of 
a disposition which coarse associations had failed to tarnish entirely, 
and which an unaffected melancholy rendered pensive, and, in a 
certain degree, refined. There is no wish to lend any support to a 
dishonouring theory, not wholly unbroached in the present day, that 
lax conduct and an irregular life need not, necessarily, affect the 
purity of the mind ; or, in other words, that the right and the wrong 
can dwell together in the same tenement of clay. All experience 
seems to contradict this idea. Female innocence—exquisite dew- 
drop on the leaf of youth—is, as Hugo’s noble line declares, 


Perle avant de tomber, et fange aprés sa chute. 


But it must be remembered that in the Oriental world girls are 
chosen or stolen or bought for singing and dancing purposes in 
early childhood, and are brought up amongst all the scenery of their 
calling, and in the society of hardened harridans and men whom 
even their associates despise ; so that marriage is never presented to 
their view, and purity has no existence as far as knowledge goes, and 
in practice is only a pause before its contrary becomes the rule of 
life. But as character is multiform, even under such circumstances, 
a nature must occasionally occur which timidity and an aptitude for 
a gentler fate render unfitted, except perhaps by personal beauty, 
for such a career. And to one thus out of place the unshared love 
of a man, the idea of home, the prospect of peace, must seem like 
opening Paradise, and the very realisation of dreams never actually 
credited before cannot but have the effect of at least tranquillising 
the conduct. 

The Rajah, who was of an imaginative turn, idealised what there 
was to admire and pity in the favourite dancer, and was filled with a 
desire to raise her above a profession naturally exposing her to con- 
tamination, and of placing her in a position in which he could make 
her honourably and permanently his own. 

There were. great difficulties in the way: the dancer was a 
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Mohammedan, and moreover he himself, Sooltan Singh, had been 
betrothed at considerable expense by his grandfather to the daughter 
of a fellow tribesman in Central India some eight years back, and the 
time was approaching when he would be expected to carry out the 
marriage. 

But love is equal to any emergency. 


II. 


The step the young man took was probably in no way the result 
of serious consideration. There was the feeling that his wish to 
save the girl was right ; there was the pressing need of securing her ; 
and there was the conviction that what he had in view could only 
be done in one way. 

And on these impressions he acted without hesitation. To the 
dismay of his family, to the violent anger of his betrothed’s kinsmen, 
and to the astonishment of all men, the Rajah of Ijlas announced 
his conversion to the creed of the Prophet. He was duly received 
into the ranks of the Faithful, and the first step he took in his new 
community was to celebrate, according to Moslem rites, his marriage 
with the beautiful ballerina, who was known by the name of 
Goolundum, or “she of the roselike form.” 

The convert had had to intimate his intention to his father-in- 
law elect in Rajpootana, and, as a Hindoo alliance would be now 
impossible, to offer—entirely his own idea—to contribute to the 
expense of a new betrothment of the young lady. To the letter 
containing this news and proposal no answer whatever was 
vouchsafed. 

The house in the holy city had to be partially enclosed to render 
it suitable for family life, but it remained open towards the river. 
The charm of the locality was gone, for its sanctity is wholly con- 
nected with the legend of Krishna and his milkmaids ; and Sooltan 
Khan, as he now called himself, had thought of Agra or Delhi, but 
for the present remained where he was. 

It was an evening towards the end of the rains. The river was 
not so high as it had been and was daily diminishing, but the stream 
this year had come over to the town side, and there was deep water 
running under the houses on the bank. Sooltan Khan had been 
out riding, and on his return observed a man coming out of the 
precincts of the house, whom he recognised as the former master 
and teacher of Goolundum. He had received a large compensation 
for the loss of his principal performer, and had gone, it was under- 
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stood, to live at Lucknow. The fellow did not bow to the young 
Rajah, but skulked down a side street, and the servants said he 
had been hanging about the house ever since Sooltan Khan had gone 
out ; and one of them added, he had seen the same individual in a 
serai with some young men, who, by their dress, had apparently 
arrived from another part of the country. The police force had 
then no existence, but there was a rudely organised constabulary, 
and its head officer in the city was in charge of the public safety, 
and moved about in a small cloud of spearmen and staff-bearers— 
a quaint posse, sturdy but incompetent, though by no means 
troubled with scruples. To this officer notice was sent of the return 
of Goolundum’s late master, and a request made he should be 
looked after. But word came back that the functionary had left 
with a body of attendants for a distant village, where property, it 
was said, had been found which was taken in a recent city robbery. 
Night came on: evening meal was eaten, and after the hookah 
the Rajah lay down on a cushioned bed, in a chamber whose open 
arches gave on the river. Two or three servants slept on the ground 
near, and one sat awake to keep off the sacred monkeys, who are 
often troublesome. A brass lamp burned in a niche of the wall. It 
was very dark outside. About midnight, the sound of oars was 
heard on the river, faint at first but soon louder, and stopping only 
immediately under the chamber. The man who was watching gave 
the alarm, but he had hardly done so when another attendant 
rushed from the street side of the house, to say a party of intruders 
was trying to force its way into the zenana enclosures. Sooltan 
leaped to his feet, grasped his sword, lying on the bed, and, calling to 
the servants to follow, would have flown to defend the women. But 
the trampling of feet indicated that men were ascending the steps 
from the Jumna, and in a moment there stood before the Rajah the 
tall gipsy-like form of Bulram Singh, the brother of the rejected 
Rajpoot girl. There he stood—completely armed—with his round 
shield hanging over his shoulder and his steel skull-cap tied on with 
ropes of red turban. Sooltan was peaceable and gentle by nature, 
but his ancient blood caught fire at the forcible entry into his house, 
and, drawing his sword, he would have attacked the invader. But 
Bulram had other designs just then than blood, and, though scornful 
and abusive, contented himself with motioning to the wild muffled 
fellows supporting him, and they, rushing round, pinioned the Rajah 
from the rear. His arms were tied behind him, and his legs secured 
at the knees and ankles, and in this helpless condition he was 
carried to the boat. The whole party then re-embarked, and the 
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boat was loosed and fell down the stream to where their mounts 
were waiting for them. Similar success attended the attack on the 
zenana, for the scoundrel dance-master had Goolundum gagged and 
bound, and placed in a palanquin, with which he despatched a 
brother scoundrel on whom he could rely, on a pony; and the 
bearers took a route through villages and over country tracks, and 
by noon the next day were out of the district. 

Such violence as has been described may seem impossible to 
have ever occurred under British administration ; but it will give an 
idea of what things took place within the memory of living men if 
the fact is recorded that so late as the forties a large body of armed 
banditti, on horses and camels, rode before daybreak one morning 
into the station of Agra, then the seat of the local government, 
broke open the central gaol, released an outlaw incarcerated therein, 
supplied him with a mount, and got him across the frontier, and he 
was never recaptured, nor they punished. 

The distracted magistrate came over from Muttra the next day, 
and did what he could to show efficiency. He received the return- 
ing head-constable with a dismissal: there had been no recovery of 
property, and he was clearly in the plot. Then a horseman was 
sent off to the Rajah of Bhurtpore, and a letter posted to the 
Resident at Lucknow. 

This Bhurtpore Rajah was popularly called the “ Company’s 
Infant ;” he had been put on the throne when a child, after the 
celebrated siege. He moved at once. Bulram Singh had to cross 
his territory, and the King caught him before he could get away. 
No attempt, however, was made to punish the Rajpoots ; but Sooltan 
was released and sent into the old city, under escort, on a bullock 
carriage. 

But Goolundum could not be traced in Lucknow. It was after- 
wards discovered that her so-called master, afraid of consequences, 
and anxious to secure protection, had sought to interest an exalted 
personage in her beauty; and the poor girl hearing of this, and 
seeing nothing but renewed degradation before her, took poison, and 
so added one more to the list of those of whom it could be said, 
“ Beautiful was she, and that undid her.” 


III. 


As the facts of his desolation became gradually certified to 
Sooltan, to live any longer in the holy city grew repugnant and 
intolerable. He moved into a house in IJjlas itself, standing in a 
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walled enclosure, which had belonged to his grandfather—indeed, 
had served as the stronghold of the family before the large fort was 
planned. It is needless to say that the Rajah’s conversion to Islam 
had never been sincere, and he was now desirous of returning to his 
ancient faith, and of effacing all tokens of his Mahommedanism as 
far as that is possible. 

The first step towards propitiating the Brahmins took the form, 
at their own suggestion, of feasting the brotherhood and giving them 
presents. Then he had to perform penances, such as walking daily 
three hundred times round a peepul tree, and other fanciful exercises. 
And after this again he was enjoined to undertake pilgrimages to 
the snows, to the tropics ; to the Himalayas, to Juganath, to Benares, 
Ustbooja, &c. At last it was admitted that he had purged his 
apostasy, and that the privileges of his caste had been completely 
restored. 

But these operations occupied three or four years. 

With some men the injuries Sooltan had sustained would have 
roused a spirit of anger which nothing but reprisals could have 
satisfied. But when he reflected that even the blood of Bulram 
could not restore the lost Goolundum, he banished all fierce and 
cruel thoughts from his mind, and turned to devotion, for which he 
had a natural bias. He was preparing himsclf for the adoption of 
vows which would prohibit marriage, and the very name of woman 
was becoming strange to his lips, when one day a servant announced 
that a pilgrim had arrived at the gate, and asked for an interview. 

The Ijlas house stood just at the entrance of the village. It was 
surrounded by a wall built of mud and small bricks, and inside, 
some four feet from the top of the wall, a mud ledge, forming a 
rampart, ran round. Exactly opposite the front entrance, which was 
one of thick double doors of wood, stood the dwelling apartments, 
forming a square building—the front occupied by the Rajah, whilst 
the back was the unused zenana, secluded by inner walls extending to 
the outside one. There wasa terrace in front of the Rajah’s part, and 
on the flat roof a thatched sleeping chamber was erected, which was 
reached by steps ascending the wall from the front, but also com- 
municated with the zenana by a little turret containing a staircase, 
Sooltan was seated on the terrace just mentioned, with cushions laid 
on a drugget. He directed that the pilgrim should be invited to 
enter. ‘The stranger, who had come on a pony, and was attended by 
a single companion, was found when he appeared to be a tall man 
very plainly dressed, entirely unarmed, and with his head tied up 
against the hot wind. He took off his shoes, and at a sign from the 
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Rajah sat down on the drugget. Being asked his errand, he undid 
the linen folds round his face, and replied with perfect calmness : 

“T am Bulram Singh, and I have come to ask forgiveness.” 

It cost Sooltan Singh, doubtless, a severe struggle, but after a 
short interval of embarrassment and silence, he gave in to the tribal 
obligations towards a clansman guest, and said slowly and without 
warmth : 

“The house is yours; the servants are yours; stay as long as 
you can.” 

Bulram stayed two or three days, and was constantly in com- 
munication with the Rajah, who was given to understand that his 
visitor was going a round of holy places in the hope of expiating 
certain former violences of his youth. But it soon came out that 
his real object was to try to persuade Sooltan to fulfil the engage- 
ment to his sister. He pointed out, and doubtless with truth, that 
the family was in a very difficult situation. ‘The girl had undergone 
a serious affront, and, though with great injustice to her, other 
families stood aside from an alliance which in their opinion was not 
altogether free from disrepute. And then, in the delay which had 
taken place, the sister was approaching her twentieth year, a period 
which, according to Oriental ideas, was quite unusual for a maiden to 
have reached. The expense, moreover, was an important con- 
sideration ; for the betrothment, which in all respects, except con- 
summation, was the marriage itself, had already run away with alk 
both saved and borrowed sums available. 

Sooltan was not the least sorry to have loved Goolundum: she 
was still with him in his dreams, and his eyes would often fill with 
sudden tears, which were only regrets for her. But he was ashamed 
of having become a Mohammedan, and as he was a very right- 
minded man he felt there was no repentance so effectual as repara- 
tion. And, since he had done so much to efface his apostasy, it 
seemed right he should do something also for that family whom his 
apostasy had seriously affected. He had undoubtedly wronged the 
Rajpootin, and circumstances seemed to point the way to right her. 
The two points which made him hesitate the most were that the vows 
he had proposed taking could no longer be thought of in the con- 
tingency of his acceding to Bulram’s proposals ; and next, that to marry 
another would appear a forgetfulness of Goolundum. However, he per- 
suaded himself that there were other vows which he could still carry 
out—abstinences, avoidances, and the like; and as to forgetting his 
first wife, it was not at all probable—not possible, indeed, for who 
ever heard of a union cf the nature of a love match cccurring twice? 
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And so, being in this compliant frame, the Rajah’s talks with Bulram 
ended in a promise that he, Sooltan, would come down to the 
Rajpoot home and bring away the slighted bride. It was under- 
stood that the occasion was not to be made one of expense or dis- 
play, but only to involve the meeting of immediate relatives. And 
Bulram passed on his way, apparently reasonable and satisfied, and 
in due course Sooltan went down to the mud fort of Bulram’s 
father, which was in the jungles, a long distance from the capital of 
the native state in which it was situated. The visitor was received 
with indications of friendliness, and introduced to many clansmen, 
who showed him all courtesy. But the evening before the Rajah left 
for home again Bulram had an interview with his sister—a handsome 
girl, but quite untamed—with flashing eyes, and, for a Hindoo 
woinan, a very dark complexion, and an expression on her features 
full of curiosity and suspicion and easily aroused temper. It was 
the last of several conversations Bulram had had with her, and he 
was desirous to makc it emphatic. He had previously explained the 
expense, delay, and troublesome negotiations which would attend ar 
entirely fresh betrothal and marriage, and he had urged that any 
union recognised by the clan was far better than that she should 
remain at home in the position, almost unknown to Indian life, of a 
single woman. Later on, when Bulram had accustomed the girl to 
see that to take up again the tie with Sooltan wasa positive necessity, 
he did not hesitate to say how ill-disposed he was to the Rajah, who, 
he considered, had cast an unpardonable slur on the family ; and 
not only that, but in his apostasy and Moslem marriage had flaunted 
before the world that he preferred a dancing drab from the bazaar 
to the daughter of an ancient race. He darkly hinted, but at first 
only just hinted, that the punishment of these great insults rested in 
her hands. He declared that he himself would have gladly cleared 
off all scores with his sword, but that the necessity of bringing on 
the marriage again had obliged him to feign a friendly attitude, and 
therefore what had been his own duty had devolved upon her. And 
now, on the girl’s last night at home, he assured her, which was 
probably false, that the whole family was expecting her in due time, 
without imprudent hurry, but also without mercy, to vindicate the 
honour of their name. If, in the execution of her task, she should 
become a widow, she might return to her father’s home ; he, Bulram, 
would see that she should have no menial work to do, and she 
would be respected as the restorer of the good name of her relatives. 
He had arranged for the slave-girl called the Snake to accompany 
her ; and every confidence might be placed in the secrecy, cunning, 
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and unscrupulousness of this attendant. A flat head and a yellow 
eye had obtained for a strong swarthy young woman this uninviting 
sobriquet. Domestic slavery is very common in India. Of course, 
if these unpaid servants like to run away they cannot be got back ; 
but they mostly do not care to do so. 

His sister, on parting with Bulram, could scarcely utter a word, 
but her whole face was transfigured by chagrin and fierce determina- 
tion. Bulram felt that the poison of his suggestions had entered 
her blood, and malignity would work out its accursed course ; and 
he was satisfied. A thin coating of civilisation cannot suppress these 
violent antique emotions. 

And revenge is the master-passion of clans. 


IV. 


People do not talk about their domestic arrangements in the 
morning lands, so that few could know, and none would disclose, 
any facts which might lead to a decision as to whether or no the 
Rajah of Ijlas was happy with his second wife. Still, it may be 
reasonably supposed he did not find her the gentle, grateful creature 
the lost Goolundum had been to him. But the necessity for the 
Rajpootin to be constantly dissembling, both as to what she felt and 
what she intended, kept her in an artificial condition, in which a 
show of content was as easy as any other acting. More than two 
years had passed : there was no family, and the wife remained quietly 
in her own apartments, making a companion only of the Snake, and 
if she found it dull never complaining that it was so. Women 
occasionally from outside, who had goods to sell or other business, 
entered the zenana, and they would come out smiling and shaking 
their heads, as if the lady they had had to deal with was a bit of a 
tigress ; but daily routine went on, and, whatever fires were smoulder- 
ing beneath, the family surface seemed fairly smooth. 

The Feast of Lamps is an Indian holiday which occurs at the 
extreme end of what with us is autumn. Gambling, on that occasion, 
is raised into an act of devotion, for it is performed in honour of the 
goddess of fortune, and the good or bad luck of the subsequent year 
is supposed to be indicated by the smiles or frowns of that divinity 
on the night of her fé¢e. Where there are trees and a tank with 
buildings round it, the scene is pretty when thousands of little lamps 
are placed on any edge which will permit of it. 

It is a favourite pastime with the village girls, where a tank is 
available, to launch a tiny light on a leaf. If it sails out of sight, it 
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may be supposed to have reached a haven; but if it meets a sough 
of air, behold ! it has disappeared! And so with their hopes—one 
may attain to some form of fulfilment, but others again will certainly 
founder. 

Ijlas made only a moderate show when the third Feast of Lamps 
came round since the Rajah had brought home the bride of his own 
kith and creed. 

But Sooltan wished to please the Brahmins, and, besides presents 
to them, at their suggestion he had spent money on illuminations at 
his own house. Light in excess makes even the common and the 
unworthy look royal for a time. And the incongruous fabric which 
had once served as a sort of castle, during its brief glory, suggested 
a picture from that wonder-book, the “ Thousand and One Nights.” 
All the inmates were full of excitement ; but two, the Rajpootin and 
her familiar the Snake, had plans of their own, plans long thought 
of, and, as they considered, carefully laid out. 

There had been a palanquin visit to see the street, but now the 
mistress was back in her principal room. She had given particular 
permission to her two or three female servants to stay out as Jong as 
they liked and see the show. 

The lamps began to fade as midnight approached: some shot up 
and then expired ; some smouldered and fumed ; the glamour died 
out, and the natural ugliness of the buildings fell on them again. 
Tired of watching the lights, the Rajah, who had too much imagina- 
tion in his temperament not to feel the depression of a sinking 
pageant, prepared for night, and mounted his outside stairs to reach 
the upper chamber. The Rajpootin, made aware of his movements, 
ascended also her turret steps to join him. 

And then the Snake took in hand a desperate task. The 
Undaroon, or women’s scction, consisted of one large room and 
several very small ones; those having windows looked into the inner 
court, but from that there was noexit. There was only one door 
communicating with the large yard, and on leaving the zenana the 
Snake locked this, and took out the key, lest any one of the maids 
should return from the village. ‘Then she crept round the building. 
All the men, except the door-keeper, who usually sat outside, seize © 
the opportunity of the Rajah’s departure to go down the street, and 
try their luck at cards or dice. 

When the Snake got to the stairs by which Sooltan had ascended, 
she went up also, and came to the door of his chamber. It was 
bolted inside. But there was a chain which could be passed through 
a ring on the door and another ring fixed on the flat roof, and then 
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secured by a padlock—a rough and common mode of fastening in 
native houses. The Snake, with her supple fingers, as noiselessly as 
she could, attached the padlock. She then went down again and 
entered a shed which stood just under the steps, and formed a lean- 
to against the wall of the house. ‘This place was full of cut wood 
and straw and chaff, and against its side were placed two or three 
jars of ghee, or clarified butter, greatly in request in Hindoo house- 
holds for consumption and for burning. The wily creature, moving 
like a shadow, took out from under her dress a ball of rags 
which had been soaked in oil and wrung out, and, striking a match, 
she lighted the ball and threw it amongst the wood. And then out 
again. She could have got clear away: not a soul was about—for 
even the door-keeper, thinking no harm could possibly come, had 
slipped off to join the others in the village. But the recollection 
crossed her mind that the whole plot depended for success on the 
chamber door being firmly fastened. She would look once more, 
lest she should have not done the work thoroughly. She ascended. 
The lock was immovable and held the door completely. But by 
this time the shed was well on fire: the materials in it were 
inflammable to a degree, and soon blazed. In her hurry, and con- 
fused by the smoke which swept over the outside steps, the Snake 
missed her footing at some distance from the ground, and fell 
heavily, spraining her ankle in the fall. 

At first she did not wish to call out, though she could not move, 
for she feared she might be suspected of arson. But when she 
recollected she had the key of the zenana with her she bawled out 
lustily. No one, however, heard her. 

Meantime, the Rajpootin’s quick ear had caught the fingering of 
the chain and padlock, slender as was the noise created. And 
when she heard a crackling of burning wood all seemed well in train. 
The Rajah was asleep. His wife hurried to the turret stairs, and, 
descending into the zenana, locked the door at the bottom of the 
turret. 

Then she put on some clothing suitable for out of doors, and 
tried the larger door, which she was not surprised to find she could 
not open. Why, of course, it had been agreed the Snake should 
fasten it to keep out the girls if they chanced to come back from 
the fair. 

The Snake would be here in a moment. But when she did not 
come her mistress grew wild with uneasiness. There was a door 
into the little court at the back of the zenana, and it locked with the 
same key as the one into the general court. But the Rajpootin 
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remembered that she herself had fastened the inner door to make a 
certain person still a prisoner if he succeeded in forcing the turret 
exit. She wrapped a shawl-scarf round her ears—not to hear a cry 
if any came from above. But no cry was heard by any one. The 
Rajah was probably suffocated in his sleep—a sleep rendered deep 
and heavy by the narcotic put into his milk last thing. The relent- 
less creeping flame was gaining strength every instant. At length 
the fire burst, crackling and hissing, out of the turret itself. The 
deed was clearly done ; but the doer was in the presence of death. 
Too proud, however, to call out, baffled and disappointed, the 
Rajpootin, becoming overwhelmed with stifling smoke, covered her 
head in a grim silence, and fell by the outer door, where her charred 
remains were afterwards found. 

And the cruel fate of the Rajah was brought about by his love ! 
A brief period of allowable joy, but purchased with insincerity, and 
punished with pitiless misfortune. Gentle and amiable character as 
the Rajah was, he succumbed to circumstances which a more 
masterful spirit would perhaps have moulded to his will. 


The night of the Feast of Lamps was long remembered in that 
part of the country, when both the Rajah of Ijlas and his wife were 
burnt to death in a fire which broke out in his house. There had 
been a grand illumination, and it was thought that some falling 
wicks, when the lights were expiring, had ignited a shed full of wood 
and straw and other inflammable materials. 
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WASPS. 


. Being of that honest few 
Who give the Fiend himself his due.— Zexmyson. 


O most of us the wasp seems one of those natural pests 
whose annihilation will constitute a sure token of the 
approach of the Golden Age upon earth; and some of us, mostly 
those having interest in the productions of the soil, try to forward 
the arrival of that blessed era by attempting the suppression of this 
insect by various means. Few of us, however, reflect that by such 
an annihilation the universe of animated nature would be deprived 
of one of its most industrious and ingenious workers, as well as of 
a fiery little mind. To feel the truth of this statement it is necessary 
to scrutinise a community of wasps, and to inquire into their work 
and habits ; and perhaps in doing this, could we but stoop, we might 
well learn something more than mere facts of natural history. 

While walking along some sunny bank during July or August 
our attention may be attracted by wasps frequently flying to and fro 
in one direction. When this is the case we may suspect there is a 
nest in the neighbourhood, and that a little search will reveal it. On 
first appearance there is nothing particularly striking ; merely a hole, 
usually clean and well rounded, to and from which these insects are 
constantly directing their flight; though one cannot, nevertheless, 
help comparing such to the entrance of a much-frequented city-sub- 
way, only that here there are insects, and not men, bustling about on 
business which to them, as a little reflection shows, cannot be of 
less importance than our business to us. Such a hole, however, can 
easily be distinguished by an experienced observer from other holes 
of the kind, before he has even seen a wasp enter. If it is ina 
meadow, the adjacent grass will almost appear as if it had been 
burned, as a result of constant nibbling ; for wasps have great dislike 
to anything like an impediment at the entrance of their nest. In 
other cases there may be a pile of earth-grains. 

Imagine we have stupefied a nest by a dose overnight. A little 
digging discloses the object of search, which consists of a globe of 
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grey papery stuff woven in envelopes; and this contains horizontal 
discs of like material ; and each disc many hexagonal cells. Bees 
build vertical layers of wax, while one basement serves two sets of 
horizontal cells ; but wasps’ cells point downwards, their basement 
forms a platform, and pillars connect the discs; their cells are not, 
as in a beehive, honey-jars, but cots for larve. 

Queens, which alone survive winter, appear in April or May, and 
are larger than ordinary wasps. The mother, impregnated the autumn 
before, as summer approaches, searches field and bank for a suitable 
place fora nest. Unlike us, she builds from the top, fashioning a 
few cells and putting an egg in each. Egg-laying is the business of 
her life, and her eggs become white grubs facing downwards, and 
these are reared on juices until they attain full size, when they spin 
a scab-like web over the brims, when pale maggothood is changed 
for yellow wasphood by passing through the temporary grave of 
nymphhood. ‘The larva becomes articulated, hardens, assumes its 
characteristic colours, and then emerges to full citizenship. The 
work of such a wasp, which is sexless, is to feed larve and enlarge 
and defend the nest. 

Nest-paper is made from various substances, chiefly leaves and 
wood. The hurdles of sheepfolds often have a rough appearance 
from being scraped by wasps, the click of whose jaws while at that 
work is distinctly audible. The wasp holds what it has rasped between 
its jaws and breast. The little ball of pulp is applied to the brim ofan 
unfinished cell, or to a fold of the envelope, in such a way that it is 
drawn through the jaws into a narrow strip and joined smoothly on 
to the edge of the old, which may thus be extended by a sixteenth of 
an inch, the architect stepping backwards. Sucha strip is shaped like 
the paring of a finger-nail ; and, as two strips of like tint are seldom 
laid on consecutively, the shell generally has a beautifully grained 
appearance. I have in my possession a piece of shell of the Vespa 
Germanica (that building with grey paper) in which appear strips of 
vivid pink and blue ; but this abnormality arose from the materials 
having been taken from some rubbish scattered over a neighbouring 
field. 

To enlarge a nest fresh layers are added, as well as cells laterally, 
and therefore, I imagine, the shell is bitten out inside and increased 
outside, so that fresh earth has to be excavated—a process involving 
much labour, as is manifest from the fact that every individual who 
leaves a flourishing nest carries a lump of earth, which sometimes 
pulls its carrier to the ground. Such lumps are carried some yards 
off, for wasps hate impediments, and no lump is removed in such a 
way that it can possibly roll back, 
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Few perhaps know that every wasps’ nest may have some 
members without stings, the true males, which differ from other 
wasps by their long antennz and long cylindrical bodies. Unlike 
bee-drones, they are not eventually expelled. They come from the 
lower comb when the nest has passed its meridian ; and now a disc 
of larger cells is made for eggs which become queens. It is re- 
markable how wasps build this layer, as if on the mutual under- 
standing that it is to receive larve of a different type, for each cell 
of it is similar. Between queens and drones rests the procreation 
of the following year’s wasps. The drones die with the workers in 
the autumn, but the young queens, who now desert their homes, 
make new nests in spring, and these see the same evolution. In 
September nests swarm with queens and drones; and shortly 
afterwards, when the activity of a community rapidly wanes, there 
is a chance of getting an empty nest; and this must be exhumed in 
the nick of time, as it soon decays in the ground ; but only the nests 
of the stronger material can be thus got perfect, and these must be 
in dry places: the more fragile nests must be obtained differently. 

In well-being and harmony wasps seem to have a social organisa- 
tion more happy than we. All work for the common good and 
seem equal in privilege ; wants are satisfied without actual struggle 
for existence ; nor are there alienating propensities. This harmony 
comes of their mode of genesis, for their community is a family 
more than a polity. 

Nor are the common wasps identical in species. One is more 
robust and vividly yellow, and builds a nest, usually larger, of grey 
material, more copious and strong. The other uses light yellow- 
brown material, more fragile, and made from the raspings of decayed 
wood and vegetable substances, not from the raspings of sound 
timber used by the former. 

But the most wonderful wasps are those which build from the 
boughs of bushes. Their nest, which has a beautiful shell of grey 
paper, is usually shaped like a mangel-wurzel, and has a neat little 
entrance below. A gooseberry bush, for some reason, is often 
chosen for such a structure, which, though at first so small as to 
resemble a piece of lichen, soon waxes bulky. Its builders eat out 
the inside of the shell, which is rain-proof, and add to its outside. 
They have black and yellow abdominal bands, the black of which 
are broader. 

Besides these there are in this country some obscurer varieties of 
wasps. There is one which builds a small grey-coloured nest in the 
ground, but, instead of being of a vivid yellow, the insect is faint in 
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this respect, having a mottled and bronzed appearance. The bush 
wasp, or one like it, also builds a small nest in the ground—usually, 
I think, near the surface. Nests of large size are also found sus- 
pended from roofs of barns ; but whether such are the work of bush 
wasps, or a kind of hornet, I have not the means of telling. I have 
noticed, among wasps which were feeding on parsley blossoms, one 
of a larger size, short and stout, between a wasp and hornet, but 
certainly not the latter. Possibly these are the same which build in 
barns. I have also heard rumours of hornets’ nests in the ground; 
this seems improbable. May not such, if they existed, have been 
the work of these wasps, as I have found a small nest in the ground 
containing wasps after this size ? Thus, besides the five or so species of 
English wasp, may there not be a sixth or seventh of rather a rare kind? 

Wasps otherwise building in the ground also sometimes build 
nests in a decayed bole, or even under the roof of a house, though 
never suspended. There is also the solitary wasp. This is of slim 
build, having a short abdomen, tending to globe shape, and makes 
in the spring, beneath the stones of a wall, a poor sort of nest by 
curling fragments of leaves, in which it lays up caterpillars for the 
larvee to eat. 

To get a perfect nest and see its inmates at work really involves 
their cultivation, which may seem difficult, but is much easier than 
that of bees, a business every cottager manages somehow, though 
few would find in the honeyless insect sufficient inducement. A 
suitable hive must be prepared ; and here is difficulty. For observa- 
tion there must be glass, but of limited extent, or mildew will come 
of condensation ; light must be excluded. No nest can thrive under 
a globe, pleasant as this would otherwise be. The nest, however, 
must first be stupefied at night by smoke of ignited puff-balls (a 
species of fungus), and should be of the light-coloured sort, on this 
side of maturity, and in clear ground. The face must be veiled, 
the hands sheathed in gloves (wash-leather under woollen), and 
crevices securely bound. The puff-balls must be gathered before full 
maturity (that is, before they can emit smoke), squeezed, and baked 
until fit for ignition. The smoke is injected through a tin. The 
nozzle of the bellows is thrust through the bottom of the tin, 
the puff-balls are lighted at the other end, and the lid, having also a 
hole, is applied to the hole of the nest. This step will be answered 
by a great hubbub from within, but, if your attempt is successful, in 
a few moments will ensue a dead silence. Now comes the critical 
part. Have a good light thrown on the scene of excavation, and 


clear the nest well of earth, taking great care in cutting roots, which 
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it is to be hoped, may be absent. When the nest has been placed 
by the hands on the hive-base and the hive placed over it, if the 
place is convenient, the whole might be left on its original site until 
the following evening, by which time all the wasps will have collected 
within ; then you might remove the imprisoned insects to whatever 
place you pleased, but it would be well to let them know of their 
removal, lest next day they fly forth and be lost, or return to the 
original site, an event which not unfrequently happens: you might 
keep the hive-door shut until next morning, when it were well to 
open it by a string, giving the hive a jerk at the same time, and this 
would make the wasps aware of their real situation. The whole 
process must be performed by night, under no circumstances by day, 
unless indeed you could securely fix the apparatus in the hole over- 
night, and inject the fumes by early daytime; and this process would 
certainly carry with it much advantage, could it be managed skilfully. 
The grey-coloured nests are more difficult to stupefy, and often (in 
my experience) have to be exhumed while their distracted inhabitants 
pour out on all sides. To attempt the hiving of the light-coloured 
and more fragile nests without stupefaction is generally useless. 
Care is needed not to detach the combs, but by tearing off the shell 
the wasps can be watched rebuilding it and feeding larve. In 
placing, the comb must neither be choked nor crushed ; there must 
be no great space below, because it induces foulness, yet there must 
be room for building, as the nest grows downwards ; spikes are 
hardly well ; the space below might be filled with fibres of decayed 
willow wood, and, thus immersed, the grubs would not be pressed, 
while the workers could excavate access. Nevertheless, if the queen 
s lost, the enterprise is spoiled. 

After removal wasps clear off all litter so sedulously that not a 
speck is seen on floor of comb or hive, and if you place such 
impediment in the entrance the first wasp coming out unloaded will 
remove it. I have seen a wasp carry off a splinter of wood longer 
than its body, so placed. Detached grubs are so carted off. Nota 
grass-blade is suffered to grow before a nest in the ground. 

If their work repay investigation, the same may perhaps be said 
of their character, though in general opinion this is described by 
gluttony and ferocity. From the first taint they cannot be exempted ; 
but a wasp only stings when its body is crushed or its nest disturbed. 
Patriotism is its great instinct, and it always looks in the right place 
when on its comb, and when that is in danger thinks little of its own 
life and stings freely, so that a nest’s strength lies less in its walls 
than in their defenders, and when a nest is aided by obstructed 
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ground it may resist many efforts at suppression. But wasps never 
(as a matter of fact) sting wantonly. When their home is demolished 
the survivors cling for days to its fragments. A solitary wasp may 
be seen hovering about the now dreary spot where once it fed its 
baby-brothers, and was caressed by vanished comrades. 

But if a wasp throws its soul into defence of its work, it also 
throws it into achieving that work, and no insect could less déserve 
the charge of indolence. Wasps seem sometimes to work merely 
for the sake of working. After confining in too small a space a 
nest of active wasps, and by way of remedy placing their box 
beneath a beehive, when a month later I removed this addition the 
box was buried in paper, but under this was no cellular formation, 
and unless meant to relieve over-population, or keep the comb 
beneath the wood warm, it could only have been worked to exhaust 
superabundant energy. 

As might be expected in so spirited an insect, there is some 
intelligence. For instance, I found that the shell’s part, down which 
ran vein-like the twig suspending an “aérial” nest, was built im- 
mensely thick, although the same twig broke with the weight. 
When, too, a nest has been transported, a wasp leaving for the first 
time wheels before the entrance, taking the bearings so as to know 
its way back. Otherwise wasps, as well as having great pertinacity 
of purpose, seem to have considerable memory. Some days after 
anest has been disturbed they take the offensive, without further 
provocation, on a person’s approach. Yet deficiency of some sort 
is implied when the removal of a hive a yard or two, unless done 
with care, causes the separation and ruin of many wasps. 

That wasps cherish their young undoubtedly comes of instinct ; 
but when, in adversity, they show a like impulse towards their 
fellows, it is difficult to ascribe this to anything but real benevolence, 
a sentiment usually thought beyond the animal mind. I observed a 
wasp, whose nest was removed, on return from foraging, feed, by 
offering its mouth, those who crowded round. I also saw such a 
transaction between two which had settled on some stonework while 
their nest was blockaded. Nevertheless it appears that wasps do not 
on all occasions manifest such active benevolence. For some days 
I saw a wasp, whose wing seemed injured, standing at the entrance 
of a hive, where it tried to intercept those coming in, who, however, 
passed by. Was this wasp a beggar seeking food? If I remember 
aright, it soon disappeared, but in what way is more than I can tell. 
It appears also that when a nest is unprosperous wasps sometimes 
fall to cannibalism, though this seems exceptional, 
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In its bearing we must allow a wasp to be soldier-like, and in its 
character may we not almost allow it to be knight-like, when we 
reflect on the intense spirit, and even tenderness, which lie beneath 
its Sphinx-like features ? 

In its jaws a wasp is provided with an effective tool, and the use 
to which they are usually put forms 2 pleasing contrast to that of 
those of some of the larger animals. They work horizontally and 
transversely to its body’s length. With them it rasps material, builds, 
scoops out earth, carries burdens, and does what fighting may be 
necessary. For the last purpose they seem to be in more frequent 
requisition than its sting, and that is used so seldom that I believe it 
not improbable, startling as this statement may appear, that many 
wasps may actually pass their lives without once protruding their 
stings ; so that, when it is reflected how great a scourge wasps might 
become, having such formidable weapons, and how seldom they 
actually use them, their greatest hater, if he be candid, must allow 
them a favourable feature. Instead of this we hear, as an illustra- 
tion of their virulence, of a horse and plough-boy being severely 
outraged ; as if we should keep patient when our house was wrecked 
by a colossal plough-share ! 

Nevertheless, the sting is not impaired from lying by, but 
is always kept in readiness for use, and when its possessor is really 
irritated it attacks with excessive ferocity, though it is not usually 
either so pertinacious or so ready to take offence as is the bee. 
Nor does it use much discrimination in stinging, often fixing on the 
stick of the molester, and making no difference between him and 
an inactive stander-by. It may be remarked that a wasp cannot 
sting while on the wing, but must first settle, when it curves its tail, 
forcing its sting through the skin by means of the abdominal muscles. 
Hence the habit some persons have of killing the insect by clapping 
the hands. Its sting is not, like that of a bee, left in the wound. 

Besides fruit, wasps are also fond of animal food, meat and flies ; 
and when a wasp, coming into a room, finds meat or other food, it 
will bite off a little ball and carry it home, returning again and 
again. I have observed one carry off potato. It also feeds on 
blight—I believe, that species or consequence of blight known as 
honey-dew—and a bean-field, or sometimes a part of a hedge, swarms 
with wasps bent on this errand. They also suck honey from some 
flowers—those, for instance, of parsley and ivy. 

Although it is hazardous to take wasps from the vicinity of their 
nest, they may safely be allowed to feed from the unprotected hand ; 
indeed, while eating an apple two or three wasps together have settled 
on my lips, where I could feel the tickling of their tongues. 
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The working hours of wasps are very long, but at night they keep to 
the nest, save some which may have been belated, and these appear 
to return next morning. I have even observed wasps to throng 
home on the approach of a thunderstorm. At night the entrances 
of nests are always sentinelled, sometimes with a great many 
wasps, and never with such as are guilty of sleeping on duty. I 
have an idea that, when a single wasp so stationed is alarmed, it 
will fetch others from below. But for all this vigilance it is astonish- 
ing how flies gain access by day and deposit their eggs about the 
shell. 

At home wasps are usually gathered in clusters, and seem to hold 
some sort of converse with one another through their antennz. 

Such is the information derived from observations undertaken 
rather for amusement than with any idea of advancing scientific 
knowledge, conducted without regular system, with imperfect appli- 
ances, and when I had no idea of intruding them on the public. 
Yet I hope that facts of sufficient interest have been noted to 
show that a community of wasps is a wonderful production of nature, 
well repaying study, and such as, under more technical methods of 
observation, might well render possible a volume by no means 
deficient in interest, both in the matter of text and of illustrations, 
It may also have been made clear that such communities, did they 
not interfere with his interests, might well deserve a better fate 
at the hands of man than is implied by the application of tar and 
paraffin. If, however, it be thought that I have dwelt with emphasis 
on its more remarkable points, with a view to softening popular 
prejudice against this insect, it may be well to state that I have 
given prominence to such features, merely to present what may be 
acceptable to the contemplation, and not to set more favourably in 
popular estimation what is at variance with popular interest ; to do 
which would require greater eloquence than is at my disposal or 
that of others. At the same time, the thoughtful must marvel at 
societies of insects gifted with ingenuity, of untiring industry, of 
intense patriotism, tinged with mutual benevolence, and living, as far 
as can be seen, free from the discords which mar human societies ; 
he must feel, too, that the great Cosmotect can hardly have made 
such insects, and taught them to work as they do, merely to give 
man something to destroy. It must be felt, further, that such societies 
by rise and wane are types of higher constitutions which follow a 
like course ; for with the season’s advance these paper cities are no 


more, nor their builders in the sphere of the tangible. 
J. W. COLE, 
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NORFOLK ISLAND. 


F the question were put, perhaps few could readily give the 
geographical position of Norfolk Island with accuracy. Fewer 
still could say what is the nature of its inhabitants, or offer any 
description of the island. ‘This is not altogether surprising, for a 
solitary dot in the South Seas, seldom communicating with any of 
the nearest lands, is not likely to impress its history on the minds of 
the general public. And yet, for all this, we need only mention the 
mutiny of the Bounty, and an interest is immediately aroused. 

Four years ago it was my privilege to visit the island in one of 
Her Majesty’s ships, on which occasion, although remaining only 
two days, I was afforded an opportunity of seeing and learning a 
good deal. 

The island is very small, about five miles long and three miles 
broad, but throughout almost its entire extent like a beautiful 
natural garden. Situated about 1,200 miles E.N.E. of Sydney, dur- 
ing the first half of the century it was used as a convict station in 
conjunction with the penal settlement in New South Wales, and 
it became only in comparatively recent times the home of the 
descendants of the Bounty mutineers. 

It may not be out of place here to recall briefly the incidents of 
that tragic episode, which took place in the South Pacific at the close 
of the last century. 

Late in 1787 H.M.S. Bounty, under the command of Lieutenant 
Bligh, sailed from England to obtain plants of the bread-fruit tree 
from the islands of Polynesia. On arrival off Tofoa, in the Friendly 
Islands, in 1789, a mutiny broke out headed by Fletcher Christian, 
the master’s mate. Captain Bligh and eighteen men were forced to 
take their p!aces in the ship’s launch, some provisions were flung 
into the boat, and the mutineers sailed away in the Bounty. After 
an eventful voyage of 3,600 miles, Bligh and his boat’s crew arrived 
at Timor, where their troubles and privations were soon ended, forty- 
four days after the outbreak of the mutiny. 

The mutineers, twenty-five in number, shaped their course for 
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Otaheite, where some of them were recaptured in 1791 by H.M.S. 
Pandora. Christian and eight others, however, taking Otaheitan 
wives, and accompanied by a few natives, sailed for Pitcairn Island, 
where they afterwards destroyed the Bounty. 

A deadly conflict soon ensued between the Englishmen and the 
natives. Christian and four others were murdered, and their sur- 
viving comrades afterwards killed the Otaheitans in revenge. At 
last, in the year 1800, only one white man, John Adams, was left ; 
and on him devolved the important task of educating the twenty-six 
children who had been born at Pitcairn. From this smail number 
the community increased gradually, until in 1857 it was considered 
expedient to transport them to Norfolk Island, where there were 
more favourable conditions for maintainingacolony. A few families, 
however, preferred to remain at Pitcairn, and a small section of the 
descendants of the mutineers are still to be found there. 

When the new settlers first came to Norfolk Island it was stocked 
with everything that they could wish, The New South Wales 
Government withdrew all the convicts, and care was taken to leave 
no one connected with the former administration whose presence 
might be construed as a reproach. 

Every effort was made to provide a comfortable home for the 
newcomers, and to ensure that the island should produce all they 
required ; but the character of the children and grandchildren of 
Christian and his fellows would lead us to conclude that they lacked 
that disposition to work which has been such a remarkable feature 
in the pioneers of our great colonies. Perhaps we must find the 
explanation of this in their semi-Tahitian origin, which may have 
transmitted to them the indolent nature of the Polynesians. At any 
rate, whatever the cause, the result has been that, in less than forty 
years after their occupation, the abundant resources of Norfolk 
Island have fallen into a deplorable state of neglect. 

Since the death of their able minister and chief magistrate, Mr. 
Nobbs, about fourteen years ago, I understand that the condition of 
affairs on the island has been steadily on the decline. Under his 
good guidance the morale of the islanders was of a very high 
standard ; but latterly the maintenance of good order and the 
punishment of misdemeanours of all kinds have been so faulty that 
the British Government has intervened to save the little colony 
from drifting further in the direction of lawlessness. 

The appearance of the town of Kingston, where the chicf settle- 
ment is, shows that little trouble has been taken to keep the buildings 
in a good state of repair. The old prison and houses of government 
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officials have been occupied by the Bounty community since their 
migration from Pitcairn, and their innate apathy and lack of 
industrial energy must be held partly accountable for the lamentable 
condition into which the dwelling-places have fallen. 

It is a natural consequence of their origin that the islanders are 
all closely related to one another. This has perhaps contributed to 
render the management of affairs somewhat difficult, and lately the 
Government of New South Wales has placed the administration on 
quite a new footing, the island being now under the control of a 
resident magistrate, an officer from Sydney, who has no private con- 
nection with the Bounty community. Under this new scheme I 
believe the cultivation of the land will be supervised by the resident 
magistrate, and a land tax will be imposed to defray the cost of the 
local government. 

One afternoon, during my stay, a cricket match was played 
between the islanders and the officers of the man-of-war lying in the 
bay. This afforded an opportunity of observing the manners and 
character of the former. It was not surprising to find that nearly 
every man one met proved to be either a Christian or a Quintal, and 
other names belonging to the seamen of the Bounty. They all speak 
good English, but with a listless intonation ; and their Tahitian 
descent is strongly marked in their dark hair and dusky faces. In 
other respects both men and women are like Europeans ; but, as 
mentioned before, it is impossible to help remarking a general care- 
lessness of demeanour and indifference to the future pervading them 
all almost equally. 

Some follow the whale-fishing industry, but this is not pursued all 
the year round, and maybe the employment recommends itself 
partly for that very reason. 

Nevertheless, apart from this cheerful preference for an idle life, 
one must admit that on the whole these dark cousins of ours are 
singularly attractive people. They received my brother officers and 
myself with the utmost friendliness, and went out of their way to 
make matters pleasant. They all appeared glad to meet our party, 
and sorry that our visit to their island could not be prolonged. 

On the following afternoon, with one of the Quintals as guide, 
and accompanied by several of my shipmates, I rode from Kingston 
to the top of Mount Pitt, the highest point on the island (about 
1,100 fect above sea-level), whence a magnificent view is obtained. 
Looking down from this eminence the island impressed me as being 
especially beautiful. All around extends the mighty Pacific, lashing 
with its loud surf the shores of this unique little colony. If I may 
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borrow a phrase which one of our leading statesmen used not long 
ago in reference to quite a different matter, here indeed is an instance 
of “splendid isolation.” ‘All alone in a wide, wide sea,” the little 
island seems so self-contained and independent of the outside world 
that it would seem an ideal spot for any one desirous only of quiet 
and an opportunity of admiring the beauties of nature. 

The road along which our guide conducted us lay for some 
distance through a grove of orange trees, the branches of which 
interlaced so closely that we were obliged to lie down over our horses’ 
necks in order to pass through. The fruit grew in such profusion 
that as we rode we were able to pluck it from the boughs thrust so 
invitingly in our faces; and we fell to using the oranges as missiles 
wherewith to pelt one another until we emerged into the open. 

The frequent occurrence of the pine which takes its name from 
the island adds greatly to the picturesque scenery of the landscape. 
Most of the land appears to be capable of culture. Fruit grows in 
abundance, principally oranges, but bananas and other kinds are 
also produced in large quantities. I was given to understand that for 
this little or no credit is due to the inhabitants ; for the extreme fertility 
of the soil contributes to make the crop grow almost wild, and with 
moderate trouble the supply would doubtless be even more plentiful. 

A few years ago the exclusiveness of the Bounty community as 
sole proprietors of Norfolk Island underwent a slight change, the 
Church of England Melanesian Mission being allowed to establish 
its headquarters on the island. There appears, however, to be little 
intercourse between the two sections of the population, and the 
Mission buildings are well separated from the Bounty settlement. 

The Bishop of Melanesia was kind enough to invite the officers 
of the vessel in which I was serving to visit the Mission station, and 
I was thus enabled to see this section of the people of Norfolk Island. 

Here a very different scene was revealed—boys, girls, and adult 
natives from nearly every part of the South Seas, all undergoing 
instruction and religious training. At the time of which I am speak- 
ing, I think there were over a hundred young natives in the charge 
of the Mission. The clergy sat down among them at tea late in the 
afternoon, and my brother officers and myself joined the party. We 
thus had an opportunity of seeing the effect of the civilising influences 
to which these islanders had been subjected. The result certainly 
augured well, as far as we could judge; I doubt if better behaviour 
would be found among any like number of youngsters of the same 
age in our country. 

In the evening I attended divine service at the Mission Church 
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of St. Barnabas. The service was conducted in the Mota language, 
a tongue chosen as the most convenient medium for all the tribes of 
islanders who come under the influence of the Mission. 

The responses were delivered heartily, and the singing was re- 
markably good. I was particularly astonished to learn that the 
Christian education had been carried so far as to produce a 
Melanesian organist, who played the church music in a manner that 
would have done credit to any European. 

The fervour exhibited by these people in their worship, and their 
extreme attentiveness to the discourse which followed, a sermon 
delivered in Mota, could not but fill an observer with admiration. 
It was a beautiful sight to witness, considering that in that church 
were some of the lowest specimens of the human race, men and 
women taken in many cases from savage surroundings and formerly 
brought up in an atmosphere of cannibalism and atrocities, but now 
converted to the Christian faith. 

At the time of my visit the number of souls on the island (includ- 
ing the inmates of the Melanesian Mission) was about 700. 

One of the things that impressed me most on Norfolk Island was 
a magnificent avenue of pines on the road leading from the Mission 
station to the town of Kingston. These were planted, I believe, 
during the time of the convict settlement. I rode back along this 
avenue by moonlight, when the road had a sublime grandeur about 
it that seemed to turn one’s thoughts to the great work that was 
now progressing so favourably under the shadow of those giant trees, 
so different from the sad scenes of prison gangs that they must have 
witnessed in their early years. 

The following morning brought my visit to a close, a visit so full 
of pleasant recollections that I hope I may some day be given 
another chance of seeing this lovely island. It is difficult to look 
upon such a spot without feelings of intense interest. 

Although the home of a community whose near ancestors were 
guilty of the worst crime against discipline, this offence the British 
Government have long since condoned by their kindly attitude 
towards the islanders. Has it not also become one of the strong- 
holds of our foreign missions to the heathen, a great and successful 
Christianising centre? In this latter respect, that is, in regard to the 
civilising influence it helps to spread over such a wide region as the 
diocese of Melanesia, this insignificant speck in a vast expanse of 
ocean is but typical of that small island kingdom to whose dominion 
it belongs. 
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SPENSER'S GRAVE. 


Lo! here the place for contemplation made, 
For sacred musing, and for solemn song. 


HEN Spenser died, the Muses wept, 
And all the mourning poets said, 
“ Alas ! for poetry and romance, 
Her genius from the earth has fied.” 


And, looking in the narrow bed 
Of him they left to slumber there, 
Each took his pen and threw it in, 
To show the depth of his despair. 


To symbolise that all was o’er, 
Forth from the earth all poetry fled : 
But Shakespeare stood beside that grave, 
And joined the ritual of the dead. 


And as the music softly pealed, 

It whispered thro’ those columns vast— 
“Poets may die, but poetry lives, 

Survives and breathes while Time shall last.” 
Can poetry die while Shakespeare lives ? 

Can genius die while God inspires ? 
No, unborn hosts shall yet arise, 

To sweep with power poetic lyres— 


Breathing through all the daily life 
A light, a spirit, and a grace, 
Till life becomes a living thing, 
Saved from the low and commonplace. 
While God reigns in His universe, 
The spirit of all poetry breathes ; 
And though the poets dic, He keeps 
For other brows the laurel leaves. 
ADELINE MARY BANES. 
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A MAIANDER. 


“ ET us have no meandering,” quoth the old lady in the 

opening chapter of ‘David Copperfield,” who carried a hand- 
basket, and won David’s caul ; and afterwards—fost hoc, ergo propter 
hoc—escaped drowning, and died snugly in her bed, aged ninety-two. 
But tastes differ. Some folk like mzeandering; some, even dry 
champagne. Nay, our German kinsmen—to judge from their 
standing phrase for Sardanapalian feeding—like oysters with cham- 
pagne. On this side the German Ocean, epicures prefer to wash ’em 
down with chablis—Chateau-Yquem for choice—or, failing both, 
brown stout. Let us meander! Just for once; if only to test the 
reader’s power to brook it ; even as, in a certain etching we wot of, 
Tipperary Pat, “a wearing o’ the green,” brandishes his shillelah, 
and bids a Belfast organ-grinder: “ Play us up the ‘ Boyne Water,’ 
jist to sce if I can stand it.” 

To begin, then—we wonder whether the old dame who bought 
David’s caul for five ‘bob,’ and paid ’em in ha’pence, less five— 
which she refused to pay in spite of Cocker—knew that, in banning 
that meandering which filled her teapot with the liquor that she 
loved, she was using the name of that corkscrew river of Asia 
Minor first mentioned by Father Homer, and flowing to this hour, 
as corkscrewy as ever, under the somewhat altered name of 
Mindereh. ‘The wonder is not quite idle. For learning goes clad 
in gingham as well as in silk ; and scraps of it pop forth sometimes 
from the unlikeliest lips. Yea, and some patrician lips might curl 
with scorn at the information that “ Pat” is but “ patrician” worn to 
its stump; and that “meander” yiclded “ maunder,” “cordial” 
“caudle,” “ paralysis” “ palsy,” while “* Beata Ecclesia” shrank to 
‘*‘ Beccles ”—the modern name of a Suffolk township, once famous 
for its church, and later linked with the memory of Crabbe. 

Whether there be a tittle of firm foundation for the popular 
faith in the luck of the caulborn, we will not take upon us to 
decide. But physiologists affirm that the caul is but the crown 
of the eggshell-like membrane which enfolds every mother’s 
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son of us ere we plunge head foremost into life, and which most of 
us leave behind us, though a small minority bring it with them, as 
if ready helmeted for life’s battle. May this similarity between a 
favoured few of featherless bipeds and chicks that burst the shell, and 
go trotting to and fro with a chip of it sticking to their pates, betoken 
a superior dose of energy in the caulborn that helps ’em in the fight? 
We know not and decline to dogmatise on matters beyond our ken. 
This we know—that the only wight warranted caulborn we ever 
rubbed shoulders with always lost at cards, never once deviated into 
a sound investment, and gave the bulk of a fair fortune, painfully 
compiled for him by his thrifty forefathers, to a gang of bubble- 
company-mongers, leaving the wreck of it to be scrambled for by 
his half-witted children after it had been duly trimmed and sweated 
by a rogue of a solicitor, whom they trusted to the last as staunchly 
as their sire had trusted the other sort of shark. Hence our faith 
in the luck-bringing power of cauls is slight. 

But a proverb current in ancient Greece, and somewhat musty 
now, warns us that one swallow does not make a summer. True; 
and caulborns are rare birds, so wise women tell us; and we shall 
put faith in their verdict till some expert statistician has burnt a tun 
of midnight paraffin in fixing the yearly average of caulbairns, and 
proved it 10 percent. Meanwhile, let them be but one in ten thousand, 
we acknowledge the possibility that some reader greatly favoured by 
chance may boast a broadish circle of these sports of nature among 
his kinsfolk, friends, and acquaintances, and be able triumphantly to 
overthrow our scantly based belief in the ill-luck of these hooded 
babes. Nor can we deny that the contrary belief still prevails in 
France, where naitre coiffé—whose primary meaning is, to be born with 
a caul—has almost doffed that meaning, and come to mean exclusively 
“to be born lucky.” Still we venture to suggest to Mr. Serjeant 
Pulling—whose “Order of the Coif” now shines in the booksellers’ 
windows—that David Copperfield has a primé facie right to be 
deemed a born member of that venerable Order, now so small that 
it may well be glad of a recruit who may be reckoned a host in him- 
self. And let not the reader object that common serjeants are not 
born but made, though this be true even of ¢te Common Serjeant. 
Not all truths are fit to be spoken. 

That David Copperfield’s literary father shared the popular 
superstition touching the luck innate in cauls we can hardly suppose, 
seeing the pains he took to quell the popular superstition in the 
unluckiness of Friday. Still we may observe that/good luck attends 
David Copperfield from the first chapter;to the last. True, he did 
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not wed his first love, nor his second, nor his third. What wight 
ever did? But though so far unlucky, if that be unluck, he won and 
wedded his Dora; and she died in the nick of time to save him from 
sickening of her silliness and to enable him, while still young, to 
wed the only woman who had “loved him all her life.” Hence, 
without taxing Dickens himself with a belief in caul-luck, we see in 
David’s caul no mere casual incident, but a deliberate artistic touch, 
meant to strike the keynote to the music of his prosperous career, 
and at the same time to “ please the people,” like the cuff Mrs. Noah 
deals her lord and master in the old miracle play of “The Flood,” of 
which more anon. With the like aim Micawber, caulless from the 
first, no doubt, and hairless in the end, is made to break his lifelong 
ill-luck in England by “striking oil” the moment he sets foot in 
Australia. To persons familiar with the fate of middle-aged emigrants 
and transplanted forest oaks this borders on the miraculous, and 
prompts the incredu/us odi of Horace. And yet, as one cannot help 
feeling a twinge of pity for the worthless Falstaff turned adrift by his 
old boon companion Prince Hal, enthroned, so one cannot help 
rejoicing that the worthy Micawber ends his days in clover. Wildly 
improbable! Ay, we know. But the heart has its claims as well 
as the head ; and, spite of our better judgment, we here catch ourselves 
siding with the people, and with the writer who deigns to please 
them. We pause, for we find ourselves standing giddy on the brink 
of a disquisition on the mission of the novelist. ‘ And that way 
madness lies.” Meanwhile we may safely remark that, whether the 
pleasing of the people be a lawful aim or not, others have travelled in 
that direction miles further than Dickens. When one reads Hamlet’s 
counsel to the players, one can hardly forbear asking: “ Did your 
maker always scorn to tickle the ears of the groundlings?” Why, 
even Spenser did this, and might plead that his master (Chaucer) far 
outdid him in this regard. But we have in viewa more flagrant 
example. One of the Canterbury pilgrims—the miller, we think— 


speaks of 
The sorwe of Noé with his felowship 


Or that he might get his wife to ship— 


an obvious allusion to the afore-named miracle play of “ The Flood,” 
which naturally piqued our curiosity to learn more of this said 
“sorwe,” whereof one finds not a trace in Genesis. But the play 
contains a lengthy scene, which begins with Madam Noah’s plump 
declaration that “for all her husband’s frankishfare ”—frenchified 
doings in building the ark—“ she will not do his bidding,” and ends 
with an altercation between the pair, full of pro/epiic anachronisms 
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and sterling old English. In answer to his invitation to her to 
embark, she scornfully replies : 

Yea, sir, set up your sail, 

And row forth with evil hale, 

For, without any fail, 

I will not out of this town. 

But (unless) I have my gossips every one, 

One foot further I will not go’en, 

They shall not drown, by St. John! 

An I may save their life. 


They lovéd me full well, by Christ ! 

But (unless) thou wilt let them into thy chist, 
Row forth, Noé, whither thou list, 

And get thee a new wife. 


Then son Shem undertakes to “set her in without any fail.” 
She resists. Ham says: “ Shall we all fetch her in?” Noah gladly 
assents. Japhet begs her to “come into the ship for fear of the 
weather, for Ais sake that you bought” (the Redeemer). Dame 
Noah, however, declines to budge an inch unless shiproom is found 
for all her gossips. One of them now uplifts her voice : 

The flood comes on full fleeting fast, 


On every side it breadeth in hast ; 
For fear of drowning I am aghast. 


(Zo Noah) Good gossip, let me come in. 


Dame Noah interposes; they must drink ere they depart, 
* for”-——to her lord and master, with a palpable hit at his besetting 


weakness— 
For, at a time, ¢hou drinks a quart, 


And so will I, ere that I go. 


Here Shem deems it high time to use force, since entreaty so 
wholly fails. Accordingly he carries her bodily into the ark, where 
Noah greets her with a “Welcome, wife, into this boat.” She 
returns him a slap in the face, with a “Have thou that for thy mote.” 
He exclaims, “ Ay, marry, this is hot!” And so the scene ends, 
though the play runs on for another good half-hour, and winds up 
with a long set speech from Jehovah himself. 

In the plays founded on New Testament history the liberties 
taken with the Gospel narrative are still more startling to an ear 
wont from earliest childhood to regard the Bible as a holy book. 
But, penned and acted by Churchmen, they were never meant— 
need we say !—to cast ridicule on the teaching of the Church, but 
to enforce it by appealing to men’s senses with a power far beyond 
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that of mere words: “In pageants set forth apparently to all eyne,’ 
as the prologue to the Chester series of Miracle Plays expressly 
declares ; and proceeds to crave pardon for “intermingling, only to 
; make sport, some things not warranted by Holy Writ, to glad the 
hearers”—in other words, to please the people. We note, in 
passing, that Tasso begins his “ Jerusalem Delivered ” with a kindred 
apology for adulterating historic truth with fiction ; and, in so doing 
uses almost the very words wherewith Lucretius, sixteen centuries 
before him, sought to justify the garnishing of the Epicurean philo- 
sophy with the flowers and the melodies of verse, in his splendid 
poem, “ De Rerum Natura.” 

As the authors of the Miracle Plays did not shrink from 
bringing God Himself upon the stage, ’tis a matter of course that 
they should make perfectly free with the Devil. They did; and 
also with Herod, who, by the by, was ever swearing by Mahound— 
that is, Mahomet, born ov/y six centuries after Herod died! When 
Hamlet says he would have the ranting player whipped for out- 
heroding Herod, he purposely exaggerates for the sake of rhetorical 
effect. For no player that ever lived could out-herod the Herod of 
the Miracle Plays—the only Herod Shakespeare ‘Hen had in 
mind ; the stage Herod of Shakespeare’s boyhood ; who boasts that 
he made both heaven and hell, and claims cousinship with the one 
great god— Mahomet to wit—and defies all the other powers on earth, 
or above, or under it. 

Compared with him, the Prince of Darkness seems pale and 
tame ; yet it needed an actor with a good pair of lungs and plenty 
of life to play the Devil effectively enough to please the people. 
For the Devil was essentially a popular character; as he is, we 
believe, to this day in the Land o’ Cakes, where an old dame has 
been heard to chuckle over the lift given him by the New Testament 
revisers, by “pitting him into the Lord’s Prayer.” So long as the 
Miracle Plays retained their vogue, many a man could brag of 
having played the Devil, in the strictest sense of the phrase. Thus 
the Poticary in John Heywood’s “ Four P’s” exclaims : 

For, as good hap would have it chance, 
This devil and I were old acquaintance, 


For oft in the play of Corpus Christi 
He hath play’d the Devil at Coventry. 





From a list of payments we learn that a “ good” Devil would 
receive as much as eighteenpence, when the Herod of the piece took 
three and fourpence, in consideration, no doubt, of the enormous 
strain upon his energies. Not only in verse, but in plain prose, the 
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phrase occurs in an Elizabethan pamphlet, which tells how a certain 
John Adroyns “ played the devyll” in a play exhibited at a market- 
town in Suffolk, and fared homeward after dusk in his “ devyll’s 
apparel” for lack of other clothes. His way home lay through a 
cony-warren belonging to a neighbouring squire, and there John 
caught—good heavens !—the vicar of a church hard by, with sundry 
other unthrifty fellows, stealing the squire’s conies. Conscience 
makes cowards of us all; and the moment the poachers spied what 
seemed the devil himself, they took to their heels and left John 
master of their horse, nets, and stolen conies. John confiscated 
these, leaped on to the horse, rode straight to the squire’s dwelling, 
and knocked at the gate. Out came a servant and opened it; but 
the moment he spied the mounted devil he sparred the door, hasted 
back to his master, and swore that the devil was at the gate and 
“would in.” The marvelling master sent another servant, who 
speedily returned with the tidings that the devil indeed was at the 
gate, astride a horse “laden with souls,” and “ belike he is come for 
your soul. Purpose ye to let him have it? An’ if he had your soul, 
I ween he would be gone.” Thereupon the gentleman, mightily 
abashed, sent his chaplain with book, candle, and holy water, and as 
many servants at his heels as could muster up pluck enough, to 
parley with Old Nick. And the chaplain charged him in the name 
of the blessed Trinity to say wherefore he came thither. “Then 
John Adroyns, in the devyll’s apparel, seeing them begin to conjure 
after such manner, said, ‘ Nay, fear not me, for I am a good devyl. 
I am John Adroyns, your neighbour in this town, and he that 
played the devyl to-day in the play. I bring my master a dozen or 
two of his own conies that were stolen, and /¢heZr horse that stole 
‘em, and for fear ran away.’ And when they heard him thus speak, 
by his voice they knew him well, and opened the gate and let 
him come in. And so all the foresaid fear was turned to mirth and 
disport.” 

If inclined to moralise, one might here enlarge upon this proof that 
familiarity with the stage Devil had by no means bred contempt for 
the genuine enemy of mankind in the hearts of our Elizabethan fore- 
fathers. But meandering, not moralising, is our present game. May 
we pursue it a littlefurther? Some fifty years ago folk were often bidden 
to go to Bath or Putney or Jericho. Why to Bath or Putney we 
cannot for the life of us imagine; and the reader who thirsts to 
know must please inquire elsewhere. But on the origin of “Go to 
Jericho” we can shed a ray of light. The reader may perchance 
remember that the “ vulgar little boy” of the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” 
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when bidden fetch some beer, turns upon the bidder and bids him 
“go to Jericho and fetch the beer himself.” But that’s not the 
source of the saying. For in the forementioned play of the “ Four 
P’s”—to wit, a palmer, a pardoner, a poticary, and a pedlar—penned 
some 300 years before the “Ingoldsby Legends”—the palmer’s 
boasting of his pilgrimage to Palestine and elsewhere is thus cut 
short by the pardoner : 


Why, at your door, myself do dwell, 
Who could have saved your soul as well 
As all your wanderings wide could do, 
Though ye went thrice to Jericho. 


But not to mislead the reader, we warn him that, were our 
reading wider and our memory less sieve-like, we should in all likeli- 
hood be able to trace this saying to a far more ancient source. For 
folk fared to Jerusalem, and some to Jericho, long before the first 
Crusade, undertaken—in 1096—with the avowed object of saving the 
pilgrims to the Holy Land from the claws of the Saracens by ousting 
them therefrom. Nor is our caution superfluous. In these days, 
when numbers hold the creed that English literature began with 
Dickens, a notion prevails that the exclamation, ‘What the dickens!” 
was born of hisname. To be sure, it was. And that’s the reason 
why we find it in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” If the reader 
distrust this logic, let him consider that Shakespeare was a seer, and, 
as such, foresaw the birth of Dickens two hundred years, Jess three, 
after his own death. Thus foreseeing it, when, at Queen Elizabeth’s 
request, he wrote the play which shows us “ Falstaff in Love ”—the 
Queen’s own words—he said to himself, “‘Now I’ve paid the sweetest 
of compliments to her Grace in my ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
This time I’ll pay a handsome compliment to my Victorian successor.” 
It cost him but a stroke of the pen. And that stroke he made in 
the second scene of the third act of “ Falstaff in Love,” where Ford 
asks Mrs. Page whence she got her brand-new page boy, and she 
answers: “I cannot tell what the dickens his name is my husband 
had him of.” Now, if the reader can find it in his heart to knock 
down this beautiful theory, he need but read back a whit beyond his 
Shakespeare ; we warrant him he will soon find proof in plenty that 
Shakespeare was not so great a seer as we have made him in our 
waggishness, and that “ What the dickens !” is no coinage of his. 

Were we better read we could do the trick ourselves ; as we are, 
we can but show how easily it might be done. Everybody knows 
the current phrase, “the Queen’s English,” and may readily guess 
it to be but an adaptation of “the King’s English,” which went out 
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when William IV. went out over sixty years ago. But when came it 
in? Wecannot say. But the reader may find it cheek by jowl with 
“‘ What the dickens” in the “ Merry Wives,” which, though written 
under a Queen to please a Queen, plays itself—need we add ?—under 
a King—the fourth Henry. Hence Dame Quickly’s exclamation is 
true to date when she says of her master, the French physician Dr. 
Caius, “If he find anybody in the house, here will be an old abusing 
of God’s patience and the Xing’s English.” Would there were no 
new abusing of it! But that is past praying for, and our present 
aim is to show that “the King’s English” was no coinage of 
Shakespeare’s, but current coin before he put it into Dame Quickly’s 
mouth. Unhappily, we have mislaid our reference to the passage in 
Gosson’s “Schoole of Abuse” which—published in 1579 when 
Shakespeare was but fifteen—would amply prove our point. Will 
the indulgent reader for once “take our word for it,” and, pending 
further amends, accept this instalment of our debt? While search- 
ing for Dame Quickly’s needed utterance—which occurs act i. 
sc. 4, first sentence—we stumble on another, which explains 
how a Wotes and Queries inquirer came to imagine Dame 
Quickly the author of the saw, “Every man at forty is a fool 
or a physician.” She says to Master Fenton (act iii, end of 
sc. 5) :— This is my doing now. ‘Nay,’ said I”—to the parents 
of sweet Anne Page—“ ‘ will you cast away your child on a fool, and 
a physician? Look on Master Fenton!’ This is my doing.” Ay, 
but Slender was the fool she had in mind; and Caius, the physician. 
And she shou/d have said “ or,” and so disjoined the rival wooers, 
whose parents could not well throw their Anne away upon both. 
Only, Dame Quickly was Dame Quickly—a buxom go-between and 
gossip, not a grammarian ; and Shakespeare makes her speak the half- 
brained language of her tribe. But we would fain deal gently with 
our Votes and Queries gentleman. He may, for once, have missed 
Shakespeare’s drift. But he reads Shakespeare, and that in itself 
gives him a title to our esteem. Meanwhile, one grand help to the 
thorough understanding of the king of poets is to read the works of 
his contemporaries and his forerunners. In one of these works— 
the forementioned “School of Abuse”—we lighted on a passage, 
which we beg to tender to our readers in further discharge of our 
debt. The passage runs: 

“God hath now blessed England with a Queen, in virtue excellent, 
in power mighty, in glory renowned, in government politic, in 
- profession rich ; breaking her foes with the bent of her brow, ruling 
her subjects with the shake of her hand, removing debate by diligent 
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foresight, ministering justice by order of law, reforming abuses, and 
bearing her sword so even that neither the poor are trod under 
foot, nor the rich suffered to look too high.” These words were 
written of Elizabeth. Might they not have been written of her 
whose realm is to Elizabeth’s as the Ganges to the Thames ? 

This mention of rivers reminds me that we are meandering. Let 
us meander our fill. Strange to tell, though born and reared mid 
a circle of Dickens worshippers, we never shared the Dickens 
worship that prevailed any time between 1830 and 1880, when, or 
whenabouts, the tide began to turn. It has since ebbed apace ; 
and Dickens’s name is now a butt for the shafts of every criticaster, 
insomuch that it needs no little moral courage to breathe a syllable in 
his favour. One knows the danger of breasting the stream ; and the 
advantages of swimming with it are neatly embodied in the well- 
known quatrain : 


As Sherlock at Temple was taking a boat, 

The waterman ask’d him which way he would float. 

‘* Which way?” quoth the Doctor. ‘‘ You fool, with the stream.” 
To Paul’s or to Lambeth, ‘twas all one to him. 


Any wight who now dares to hint that David Copperfield, at 
least, is “like to live” lays himself open to the imputation of 
slyly currying favour with the Germans, who, in 1896, staged 
Dickens’s “Cricket on the Hearth” under the alliterative title 
* Heimchen am Heerde,” and seem to hold its author in high esteem. 

Far be it from us, however, to seek to thrust Germany’s public 
opinion—or any public opinion—down our readers’ throats. We 
ourselves—like Phocion and his peers—have our own private opinion 
of public opinion; and why should we deny to others the liberty of 
thought we claim for ourselves? This is still a free country, in spite 
of the “ Rads;” and, even in the unfreest of countries, “thought is 
free.” But whither have we meandered? We were about to speak 
our mind, not of Germany, but of the German language, the study of 
which seems still as rife as in those days of yore when middle-aged 
folk might be seen, “ Ollendorff” in hand, painfully struggling with 
the “beggarly elements” of German, full fifty years ago—-a con- 
tinuation, by the by, of the movement in favour of German learning 
set afoot by Walter Scott and Coleridge a full century ago, and 
followed up by Carlyle. Alas! it played the devil with his style, as 
French did with Gibbon’s. The study of any foreign tongue is 
bound to play the devil with any fellow’s style, unless he is ever 
jealously on his guard against the contaminating influence. And 
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this holds good especially of German, where they think light of 
cutting a compound verb in two, beginning a league-long sentence 
with its tail, and ending the sentence with its head. We enjoy 
the far from unmingled advantage of possessing a smattering 
of that terrifying tongue, thanks to a three years’ school course of 
it under a tip-top master, and an average four hours a day of assidu- 
ous toil at it during the last seven years. The result of all this 
conscientious endeavour to “rub up” our German is not—even 
after making due allowance for our native sluggishness of brain— 
sufficiently encouraging to lead us to counsel a fellow creature to 
begin German at sixty, as Cato began Greek. For ourselves, spite 
of our early training and after study, we cannot even spy a German 
newspaper without a qualm. Books! Ay, if well written. But 
“there’s the rub.” Few modern German books are well written. 
One is safe with Schopenhauer. Nay, far be it from us to warrant 
his philosophy. That were impertinent alike in the old sense of 
the word and in the new, and exceedingly unsafe to boot. We 
mean no more than that the best judges of style among born 
Germans—some dissenting ‘ofo ce/o from his teaching—admit his 
style to be masterly, and his choice and use of words exquisitely 
nice. But Schopenhauer died in 1860—as good as a hundred or a 
thousand years ago to Miss and Master Up-to-Date with their lordly 
scorn of dates, those eyes of history, yea, and of biography, to fusty 
old fogeys born in the year One. Treitschke, too, the Macaulay of 
the Fatherland, though he plays some few pranks with his mother 
tongue that would have stirred the bile of Schopenhauer, may be 
read with comparative impunity. But, on the whole, it seems to us, 
so far as we can judge, that the German language is. now in as bad a 
plight as the English. In a worse it could hardly be, say a few sage 
lovers of their dear old mother tongue. 

As to your “ Mastery Series ”—Prendergast’s or any other—we 
put no more faith in them than we do in old Ollendorff. Not a year 
passes but some new shortcut to language-learning crops up, only 
to be succeeded by some brand-new rival equally futile. “They 
have their day and cease to be.” The wonder is that folk should 
buy them. And yet, why speak of wonder? Who can reasonably 
wonder at the folly of mankind ; who expect them to learn that there 
is “no royal road” either to geometry or any other branch of know- 
ledge? In plain English, these shortcuts, like the leaden razors in 
Peter Pindar’s ballad, are “ made to sell,” and sell they do, in more 
than one sense of the verb. 

Yes, the Germans certainly do seem to pick up English more 
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readily than we Britons pick up German. By which token we 
remember meeting a son of Germany at Venice some years ago, 
He was quite a young man—not more than twenty-five at most—a 
traveller for some large firm of corn merchants in Vienna. He and 
we began our intercourse in French, but finding that—thanks to our 
deficiency in colloquial French—we made but little headway, he 
suddenly suggested, “Suppose we try English?” ‘“ With all my 
heart,” said we, and at it we went, when we quickly discovered, to 
our shame, that, if he didn’t speak English quite so fluently as we, 
he showed a far deeper and more accurate knowledge of Shakespeare, 
So, “thinks I to myself,” if this be a fair average sample of your 
German bagman, ’tis high time our British bagmen began to bestir 
themselves, else their German compeers will beat ’em all along the line. 
Meanwhile, ’twas some slight comfort to us to read t’other day of a 
German playwright and actor who shared our young bagman’s admira- 
tion for Shakespeare, yet refused to learn English that he might read 
him in the original. “What!” he exclaimed to the friends who 
urged him to the task ; “ would you have a fellow study a language 
that spells a word ‘ass’ and pronounces it ‘donkey’?” ’Tis some- 
thing to have found ome German who confessed himself baulked by 
the vagaries of our mother tongue. 

As to what little knowledge we possess of this tongue—tell it 
not in Gath, dear reader! but a word in your private ear—we have 
gained almost all that little within the last six or seven years. True, 
our poor mother used to give us a hint or two, when, for instance, as 
a boy, we employed such Dickensese as “ Is that the individual you 
allude to?” or “Quite convalescent ”—a phrase, by the by, that 
somehow or other crept into the Zimes t’other day. A newspaper 
editor must have the sleepless eyes of an Argus to detect such bulls, 
and the hundred hands of Briareus, all armed with quills, to exclude 
them from his fold. And, talking of the Zimes, we may add that 
to that journal we owe a debt which we feel bound to acknowledge. 
’Twas a brother barrister on the staff of the Zimes who—in the 
most courteous manner possible—taught us the right use of the verb 
‘to appreciate,” namely, to appraise, to set a just value on ; not, as 
almost allthe ruck of writers and speakers now imagine, ‘“ to approve 
of,” “relish,” &c. But our literary debt to the Zimes doesn’t end 
there. Some eighteen years ago we happened to be smoking a cigar 
and drinking a cup of coffee in a public room, where a clerk in the 
cash department of the Thunderer chanced to be talking to a group 
of his acquaintances, when we suddenly overheard him say to one 
of them, “Events don’t fake place in the Zimes; they happen or 
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occur!” We pricked up our ears at this pleasing manifestation of 
esprit de corps, and made a mental note of it, which has fathered a 
great many other notes, in a certain row of manuscript books we wot 
of, endorsed “The Queen’s English.” In those books five or six 
pages are filled with extracts from Hooker, Butler, Swift, Dryden, 
Atterbury, Hume, Dr. E. Nares, and other gocd men and true, 
showing that they invariably used the verb “to take place” as 
synonymous with “to take precédence,” “to prevail.” Thus 
Hooker: “ Religion”—meaning the Christian religion, the only 
religion Hooker recognised—“ did first take place in cities.” To 
be sure! Else where were the sense of calling non-Christians 
heathens—heath-dwelling folk, aloof from cities? Or pagans pagani? 
in which word one may clearly read the word raya, Doric Greek for 
spring-head. Near such a source of one of the two prime necessaries 
of life—water—a hamlet would naturally grow up ; and the first 
meaning of faganus was hamleteer. But the hamleteers would be 
sure to cling to the old gods long after the people of Rome and 
Athens had forsaken them for the higher and less fleshly faith of 
Christ. Inevitably, then, the word hamleteer (faganus) would take 
on a secondary meaning—“ non-Christian ”—that would, and did, 
gradually oust the first ; till “‘ pagan” came to denote a non-Christian, 
and nought else. 

The Hooker passage occurs in the “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” vol. v. 
p. 80. And now if you'll turn to “ Hudibras,” Pt. I. canto iii., you’ll 


read : 
In all the trade of war no feat 
Is nobler than a bold retreat ; 
For those that run away and fly 
Take place at least of the enemy, 


Doubtless they go before the foe, and in that sense take precédence 
of them. 

If you’d like another Butlerian sample of the right use of “take 
place,” you'll find it in Pt. I. canto ii. of the poem : 


For when a shin in fight is cropt, 

The knee with one of timber’s propt, 
Esteem’d more honourable than th’ other, 
And takes place, though the younger brother. 


So in Shadwell’s “ Don John”—Don Juan—Jacomo exclaims ? 
“ Nay, good gentleman, I know myself better than to take place of men 
of quality.” And in Boswell’s “Johnson,” ch. 18, we read that the 
great Panjandrum of lexicology “refused to go out of a room before 
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Dr. Maxwell, saying, he hoped he knew his rank better than to 
presume to take place of a Doctor of Divinity.” 

If you wish for more, more is at your service. Cicero, you 
remember, once penned the jingling hexameter, “ Cedant arma togz, 
concedat laurea lingue ”—thus Englished by E. G. Puttenham in his 
“Art of Poesy,” dedicated in 1589—no—'tis Stephen Gosson in 
his “School of Abuse,” published just ten years earlier, who thus 
Englishes Cicero’s line: “Let guns to gowns and bucklers yield to 
books ;” in other words, give place to them. But Dryden, “Cymon 
and Iphigenia,” line 302, makes his hero exclaim to his conquered 


foes : 
Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain ; 
Love taught me force, and force shall love maintain. 


He puts the case converse to Master Cicero’s. But will the 
reader permit us, while about the business, to clench the antithesis 
between “ take place” and “ give place” with this couplet from Gay’s 
‘** Hare with many Friends” ?— 


And when a lady’s in the case, 
You know all other things give place. 










A fairly early example, by the by, of the now hackneyed phrase, “A 
lady in the case.” For, born in 1688—Revolution year—Gay died 
in 1732, to the deep grief of his own many friends. 

We not only mzander, but yaw in our meandering. ’Tis true. 
But so long as the reader doesn’t yawn over our yawing, little reck we 
while it pleases us to show how thrice and four—nay, fifty times 
right was the Zimes to eschew the modern abuse of this excellent 
phrase “take place,” and to teach its clerks to eschew it, leaving 
them at their pleasure to spread the good seed broadcast, if haply it 













of quotations—all sprung from that one small seed sown a score of 






mere sample of a crop. For the bulk we must refer you to those 
unpublished notebooks aforementioned, even as Gibbon caught 
himself in the “bull” of referring the prospective readers of one 
of his early treatises to his manuscript memoranda. See his 
autobiography. 

We know, alas! too well, that the Zimes has since forsaken its 
first love. Zcce signum! “The funeral of M. Jules Simon took 
place ”—“ The death took place on Saturday of Mrs. Percival.”— 
Zimes, June 15, 1896. It were surely simpler to say “ M. Jules 
Simon was buried ;” “Died on Saturday Mrs. Percival.” But we 
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don’t despair. The Zimes may yet return to its first love, according 
to the French proverb, Vous revenons toujours a nos premitres amours. 
Heartened by that adage we raise our head, and hope takes place of 
wanhope. 

The reader will marvel at the audacity of a mere tiro who never 
opened Trench’s “ English Past and Present” till some six years ago, 
when he bought it for sixpence from a bookstall, thus plunging into 
the sea of word-lore. But we are not so rash as we may seem. 
Please observe that we take good care to keep within our depth, 
whither all may safely follow us if they will. Could we but persuade 
our “even Christians,” and the crowd of ladies young or—but whither 
is our pen straying ?—’twill plunge us into hot water soon unless we 
keep a tight rein on it—could we but persuade the faithful and the 
fair to say “inkling” instead of “idea,” we verily believe ’twould 
materially lengthen our days, if not to the age of Methuselah, yet 
to the modest two centuries fixed by Schopenhauer and Dr. Ray 
Lankester as the normal life span of the Aryan in northern climes. 
Picture it! Think of it! O ye fair and O ye faithful! By merely 
substituting one homely English dissyllable for a Greek trisyllable, 
what a boon you might confer on science by thus indirectly establish- 
ing the truth of Dr. Lankester’s reasoning! Image to yourselves a 
shouting crowd pointing to the living proof of the Doctor’s thesis, 
and crying, “‘ Yonder he goes, the two-hundred-year-old ’un!” You 
may not live to witness the rich fruit of your slight concession to us 
and to the shades of Schopenhauer and Archbishop Trench (pardon 
that we put ourselves first ; you know that in the adage a live dog 
takes place of a dead lion). No, your life may give place to death 
before the crowning of our day-dream. Butwhatthen? The vision 
may soothe your last hours. A man does not live for himself only. 
Even the drunken Drysdale, in “’Tom Brown at Oxford,” buried the 
college plate by way of “ providing for poshterity.” And you, fair 
gentlewomen, will have done your best to preserve the word “ idea” 
from further degradation, and the word “inkling” for your great- 
granddaughters. 

If any reader object to our using so many Latin words when 
homely English equivalents are at hand, we meekly answer, with our 
elder and our better, the late William Morris, though they are at 
hand we daren’t use ’em, because—thanks to the penny-a-liners— 
sterling English is now a foreign tongue to the main body of the 
English people ; and we are loth to cut ourselves off from the chance 
of being understood by any individual member of that august body 
into whose hands our mzeandering might perchance meander. 
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And what of the poor word “esquire”? Baron Gurney said 
from the Bench some fifty years ago: “Every man who isn’t a 
gentleman has a right to be styled Esquire.” Doubtless, the word is 
the old French escuyer, and came hither with those French-speaking 
Norsemen whom we call Normans. Further, it bears its meaning on 
its forehead ; escu is shield, and the ending denotes “bearer ;” the 
escuyer himself being he who carried the knight’s shield when not 
needed for present use. In modern French the s gives place to the 
accented é¢, the accent standing for the dropped letter, as the 
circumflex in /é¢e stands for the old s in #es¢e, a mere modification 
of Latin /esfa, a cask. If you ask how “cask” could come to mean 
head, the explanation is not far to seek. ‘ Cask,” sometimes spelt 
“‘ casque,” was the name of the warrior’s headgear ; and from head- 
gear to head is an easy leap. In modern French écuyer means 
jockey. And tke old English chroniclers, Hall and Holinshed, 
speak of a coin called a shield, doubtless from the shield or écxz 
stamped on it. How éus came to be Englished “crowns,” we 
cannot say. The true English rendering is evidently that of the 
chroniclers—to wit, “ shields.” 

Men have their fads. One faddist correspondent of ours lately 
begged us never to “esquire” him again. We heard and obeyed. 
His petition pleasantly reminded us of the floating story of the coal- 
heaver who to an over-polite person that dubbed Mrs. Coalheaver a 
lady, replied, with an emphatic clenching of the fist, “ I’ll trouble you 
in future to call my wife a woman.” Would we could truthfully add 
that he added: “ It pleases she, but it hurts me.” 


PHILIP KENT. 
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BESIDE THE WANTSUME. 


HEN the wearied citizen moves eastward to breathe the in- 
vigorating air which gives the neighbourhood of the North 
Foreland its charm, he may easily overlook the fact that the 
Isle of Thanet is an island still. As the railway carries him smoothly 
into Birchington, the channels which he crosses appear to be the 
merest ditches, cut to drain the marsh, and each spanned by a single 
arch. And if he travels round the rest of the popular line of 
watering-places—Westgate and Margate, Kingsgate, Broadstairs, and 
Ramsgate —and then doubles back to Canterbury, or turns southward 
and makes the circuit of Pegwell Bay towards Sandwich and Deal 
and Dover, he seems to be crossing nothing more than the course 
of an ordinary river. But the Stour tells its own tale, if we note its 
course. Almost reaching the bay, on the level marsh which the 
railway traverses, it turns aside and winds on to Sandwich and then 
returns again, and after four or five miles of wandering it comes 
within a few yards of its upper stream, so near that a sluiced cut is 
necessary, to connect the two channels and at the same time to keep 
them separate, for otherwise the people of the old Cinque Port 
would assuredly lose their river. You cross the cut, and may see the 
big sluice, if you go by the high road to Sandwich from Ramsgate, 
and a mile below that point the river empties itself. There is a 
village called Stourmouth, but it is not here. It is up in the heart 
of the country, midway between Ramsgate and Canterbury ; nearer, 
in fact, to the north coast by Birchington than to Pegwell Bay and 
the mouth of the Stour which we see now. St. Nicholas-at-Wade is 
an inland village not far from Birchington, telling that there was a 
wade or ford into the island at this point ; and Chislet, still further 
inland, implies an islet of chesil or shingle in the channel. The 
dykes that run between those villages are outlets by which some of 
the waters of the Stour are still carried northward. In old days its 
estuary reached westward nearly to Canterbury; for Fordwich, 
almost under the walls of the city, was a wick or creek which the 
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Wikings knew on a fiord or inlet of the sea; and Sturry, close by it, 
was a “Stour-eye,” an islet of the Stour. The old Stourmouth, 
therefore, opened upon the centre of a broad channel which once 
cut off the Isle of Thanet entirely frori the mainland. There was no 
need for vessels to run the risks of the North Foreland and Foxe- 
ness point, for they could pass through from our Pegwell Bay, and 
enter the mouth of the Thames just below Herne Bay, as readily as 
they can pass at the present day along the Solent. 

The channel was a wide one, and was known to the Saxons as the 
Wantsume. Venerable Bede, early in the eighth century, gives us his 
description of it ; and though he wrote at the other end of England, 
in his monastery of Jarrow on the Tyne, we can nevertheless depend 
upon his statement, since his chief assistant in the compilation of 
his history was Albinus, Abbot of the Monastery of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at Canterbury. He tells us that “the island of Tanatos 
is towards the eastern part of Kent, of no small size, that is, large 
enough to contain six hundred families, according to the English 
custom of reckoning. The river Vantsumu, which separates it from 
the mainland, is about three stadia in breadth, and is fordable in two 
places only, for each end extends into the sea.” Already, therefore, 
it was beginning to be silted up, for there were two places where it 
could be forded. The Romans had found it convenient for a haven, 
and had called it Rutupic. 

There were smaller islands about the southern entry of the 
channel, and one of them almost survives in the Goodwin Sands. It 
was still an island in the days of Edward the Confessor, when it was 
owned by the famous Godwin, Earl of Wessex, and acquired his 
name. Previously the Romans had called it Lomea ; and on it, and 
on smaller islets near it, they had grown the lettuce and endive, the 
pulse and lentils, which always formed an important part of a well- 
served Roman dinner. Now, and long since, the garden-beds have 
lain some feet beneath the waves, and the sunken island has become 
a terror to the mariner and the goal at which many a good ship has 
finished her last voyage. 

The vegetables of the islands were not the only luxury that the 
Romans obtained hereabouts. The channel of Rutupiz was famous 
above all for its oyster beds. It was to them what the creeks of the 
Colne about Colchester have become to modern England ; and they 
had the skill to convey the oysters alive to their own capital. Juvenal 
satirises the fat and feast-loving Montanus, who, he says, had known 
the midnight revels of Nero’s reign, and was the most accomplished 
diner of his day, with a special cleverness for oysters: “ Whether they 
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were natives of Circeii or of the Lucrine rock, or of the Rutupian 
sea-bottom, he was able to discover from the first bite.” 

The Romans protected this channel with two strong fortresses, 
the one at Reculver, on the angle of the mainland at the northern 
end, the other at Richborough, the city of Rutupia, on another 
island at the southern end. At Reculver, or Regulbium—where, 
probably, one Raculf had settled in early times on what the Romans 
already knew as the “Saxon shore ” of Britain—the Roman buildings 
are almost swept away. Only a few portions of the ancient walls, 
built of flint and pebbles, are to be seen now ; and the church, with 
its relics of that primitive time, occupying the centre of the square, 
was pulled down a century ago because the sea was undermining it. 
But its twin towers and spires, familiar to Margate folk, were taken 
over by the Trinity House as a valuable landmark, to be protected 
against further injury. Yet less than four hundred years ago, as we 
learn from Leland the antiquary, the sea at this point was half a mile 
away. It has encroached as rapidly on this northern side as it has 
receded on the southern. 

At Richborough — Retesborough was its proper name — the 
massive walls of the camp are still standing, overgrown with ivy, and 
enclosing some six acres of arable land, where the tourist finds 
fragments of ancient pottery and now and then a coin; and the 
inevitable oyster-shells of a Roman settlement are lying about in 
plenty here. The camp stands on no island now, but on a knoll of 
rising ground with clumps of trees about it and cultivated fields on 
the slope behind it. The cliff of its front is buried in earth and 
underwood, and the railway runs along its foot, while the lengthened 
meandering of the Stour passes twice through the broad plain which 
stretches out to the present sea-beach. 

Passing northward from this sometime island of Richborough, 
you cross what was the south-eastern mouth of the Wantsume 
channel. Before you is a rich pasture-land, with stunted shrubs 
here and there to break the dead level, until the ferry brings you 
across into the high road, and you presently reach the southern spur 
of Thanet. Shady lanes and hedgerows and cornfields are sloping 
upward on the left, and the chalk cliff is beginning to rise upon the 
right to form the great sea-wall of the island. Here is the historic 
Ebbsfleet. Once it was known as Hypwinesfleot, perhaps from 
some Saxon chieftain ; but either form of its name tells that it was a 
tidal stream or inlet. Down to the twelfth century it was still a little 
port ; now it is well inland. Here, as we learn from the Saxon 
chronicle, Hengist and Horsa landed with their pirate band in the 
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middle of the fifth century ; and although the Saxon freebooters had 
long before been settling themselves upon our coasts, yet it is from 
this event that we reckon the beginning of the great conquest. 

The Roman garrisons were deserted now. The Britons of the 
south were unable to defend themselves against their fierce neighbours 
from the north; and (says Bede) “it seemed fitting to all, together 
with their King Vortigern, that they should summon to their aid the 
nation of the Saxons from the parts beyond the sea.” Then follows 
the story of “the two brothers, Hengist and Horsa, of whom Horsa, 
afterwards being killed in war by the Britons, has unto this time a 
monument in the eastern part of Kent with his name inscribed on it.” 
They were only the first leaders of multitudes who “vied with each 
other in pouring into the island,” until “it began to abound in 
nations of foreigners, so that they were a cause of terror even to 
the natives themselves who“had invited them.” At first the new- 
comers fought against the Picts; but very soon they began to make 
treaties with the foe and to turn their arms against their allies. The 
result is graphically described by the historian: “Public as well as 
private buildings went to ruin ; everywhere priests were slain among 
the altars ; the prelates and the people, without regard to rank, were 
alike destroyed by fire and sword, nor were there any to give burial 
to those who were cruelly slain. Some of the wretched remnant 
were caught and slaughtered in heaps upon the mountains ; others, 
worn out by famine, came forth and surrendered themselves to the 
enemy for the sake of receiving supplies of sustenance, dooming 
themselves to undergo perpetual slavery, if they were not imme- 
diately slaughtered ; others, in grief, sought countries beyond the 
sea; others, abiding in their own country, led in fear a miserable life 
among the mountains or woods or lofty rocks, with minds always 
full of mistrust.” Very fitly, then, did the two chieftains who first 
landed at Ebbsfleet claim to be descendants in the fourth genera- 
tion from Woden, the god of war. 

It was at Ebbsfleet also, when nearly a century and a half had 
passed, that other strangers landed to bring back the lost Gospel of 
peace and restore the Christian Church in these lands. In the year 
597 came St. Augustine with his fellow monks and choristers, forty 
in all, sent as missionaries by St. Gregory from Rome. The tale is 
an old and familiar one ; but it will always bear the telling. Gregory 
himself, some few years before, had been walking in the streets of 
Rome, and had passed among the buyers and sellers in the slave- 
market. He noted the varied aspects of their victims—dark-skinned 
and dark-eyed faces from the nations about the Mediterranean, and 
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others still darker from more distant parts, and black visages of 
African negroes ; while, in striking contrast with all these, “some 
boys were put up for sale of a white body and fair countenance, and 
with hair of remarkable beauty.” Some adventurous dealer had 
brought them from Northumbria. Bede tells us the conversation 
that followed between the monk and the slave-dealer. Gregory 
inquired from what land they came, and was told that it was the 
jsland of Britain, where all the people were fair as these. He asked 
of the religion of those islanders—were they Christians, or were 
they Pagans still? And hearing that they were Pagans he sighed for 
grief: “Alas, that the prince of darkness holds men with such faces 
of light ! that outwardly there should be so much grace and no grace 
within! And what is the name of their nation?” “They are 
Angles.” “That is well! angels’ faces have they, and they are fit 
to become fellow-heirs with angels! What is their province called?” 
“It is Deira.” ‘“ And that is well! De iva Det, from the wrath of 
God they shall be saved! But what is the name of their King?” 
“Their King is called Alla!” Then A/eluia! In those lands 
should be sung the praise of the Lord.” Gregory could never forget 
those Angles, and going at once to the Pontiff who occupied the 
chair of St. Peter he prayed that a mission might be sent to bring 
them to the faith, offering himself to undertake the task. ‘The Pope 
was willing to grant him the permission, though the citizens of Rome 
would not spare him; and thus, when he had collected some com. 
panions for the journey, he started with a divided mind. They had 
come but a little way from the city ; Gregory’s eye was fixed on the 
open breviary from which he was reciting the Psalter, when a locust 
settled on the page. His love for playing upon words came in 
again and suggested an explanation. “Zocusta,” he thought : “what 
is itsmeaning? Joco sta! stopatthisplace!” While they hesitated 
they were overtaken by messengers from the Pope demanding their 
return, for a mob had attacked him in St. Peter’s Church and the 
presence of Gregory was needed. <A few years later the plague 
carried off Pope Pelagius, and Gregory himself was chosen to fill the 
vacant throne. But the English were still on his mind, and recol- 
lecting the boys in the slave-market he bethought himself that the 
nation might be reached through slaves like these. Candidus, a 
presbyter, administered his affairs in Gaul; and Gregory commis 
sioned him to purchase a few Saxon boys under eighteen years of 
age, whom he would instruct under his own eye in Rome, so that in 
due time he might raise them to the priesthood and send them back 
for the conversion of their countrymen. But the plan was disap- 
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pointing. Perhaps the boys were slow to learn, while the zeal of 
Gregory was eager ; and he resolved to find the missionaries among 
his own clergy. 

Augustine was prior of the monastery of St. Andrew, which 
Gregory himself had founded in his own family mansion on the 
Celian Hill, and of which he had himself become an inmate when 
he renounced his worldly wealth and dignities ; for Gregory was a 
senator, and had been pretor of the city. It was fitting that the 
mission on which his heart was set, though he could not himself 
fulfil it, should be sent from this place ; and thus the prior and some 
of his monks were chosen. Their departure is portrayed on the 
walls of the chapel in an almost obliterated picture. Courage failed 
them when they reached the Alps ; the journey through Gaul would 
be full of dangers, and the eventual mission beyond seemed un- 
promising. Whether Augustine himself shared such fears or not, 
his companions persuaded him to return to Rome and beg leave to 
desist from the enterprise. But Gregory would not yield; and 
when exhortation failed he insisted with an authoritative command. 
He smoothed their way at the same time by letters to the Frankish 
princes, begging protection for them, and to the Frankish clergy, 
begging that some would join them as interpreters. And thus at 
last it came to pass that the Christian mission landed on the Kentish 
island. 

Ebbsfleet is a hollow of the hill-front, once just above the sea- 
beach, but now a grassy nook with a spinny of trees on one side 
and a group of farm-buildings on the other and the railway line 
passing above. Once there was to be seen a rock upon which the 
saint was said to have first set his foot on landing, and there was a 
fancy that the print of his foot was still to be seen upon the stone, 
and a further fancy that if any dared to move the stone it would 
speedily return to its position. And now that this has passed away 
there is to be seen instead of it the tall granite cross set up by Lord 
Granville, the late Warden of the Cinque Ports, and inscribed with 
a record of the event. For England must not suffer her sons to 
forget the spot where the old religion of the Briton came back again 
after the Saxon had expelled it from these lands, and whence there has 
grown up through these thirteen centuries the great and glorious 
fabric of English Christianity. 

The “ pure river of water of life” was to flow freely through the 
land as the result of St. Augustine’s coming. And a streamlet 
running a short distance from his landing-place seemed to symbolise 
those crystal waters. Probably it was from this streamlet that the 
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saint first quenched his thirst when he left his vessel. Then there 
was good reason, both from fancy and from fact, to call it “St. 
Augustine’s Well ;” and we cannot be surprised at the legend which 
has been engrafted on it. The missionaries, says the legend, were 
thirsty, and asked the islanders for water ; but it was refused. The 
staff of their leader was the symbol of a power which was to pour 
forth the Living Waters ; surely, therefore, it was equal to an 
emergency in which merely natural water was needed. The saint 
struck that staff into the ground, and at once the streamlet rose. 
Both the spiritual and the natural waters flowed on together thence. 
forward. 

Times and circumstances favoured the missionary. The king 
who ruled the Jutes of Kent was no mean prince. He was A‘dilberct, 
or Ethelbert, of the dynasty of the Ashingas or sons of the Ash-tree, 
naming themselves from the badge of some heroic ancestor who 
claimed descent from the sacred Ygdrasil. Ethelbert was recognised 
now as the Bretwalda, the wielder or sovereign lord of Britain, te 
whom all the Saxon princes south of the Humber owed allegiance. 
His power was strengthened still more by his marriage, for his queen 
was Bertha, daughter of Charibert, King of the Parisians. She was 
a Christian and of a Christian family, descended from Clovis, the 
first Christian king of the Franks, who had been baptised, together 
with three thousand of his warriors, at Rheims, just a hundred years 
before. The examples of Bertha and of the Bishop Liudhard, her 
chaplain, showed the faith of Christ in a favourable light to those 
around them. The Franks, moreover, had advanced in prosperity, 
and success in warfare had not forsaken them when they forsook the 
worship of Woden, the war god. It is even said that the men of 
Kent had already appealed to their Frankish neighbours across the 
sea to send teachers who would tell them of their faith; and 
Gregory blamed them much that they had not responded to the 
appeal. 

When, therefore, Augustine sent his messengers to Ethelbert, 
announcing that he had come to his kingdom from Rome to bring 
to such as would accept it the promise of joys beyond this world and 
eternal life with God, there was every reason why the king should 
receive the message without disfavour. By his reply he permitted 
them to remain where they were until he should decide upon his 
course, and provision was to be made for their immediate needs. 
Within a few days he consented to meet them. What was the place 
of meeting at which Ethelbert first received them? Bede seems to 


have understood that it was on the island where they landed, in 
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which case the king crossed the Wantsume to Ebbsfleet or to some 
central place in Thanet. But it is commonly thought, and with 
good reason, that the foreigners were allowed to cross over to the 
nearer island, and that the meeting-place was beneath the walls of 
Richborough Castle. Perhaps we may suppose that the king first 
sent his messengers to meet them at the further place, and then, 
when he had satisfied himself that no danger was to be feared from 
them, he came in person to meet them at the nearer place. But it 
was to be in the open air; for the king’s old superstition made him 
fear lest they should work spells of witchcraft if a roof intercepted 
the pure light of heaven. 

And Richborough, as well as Ebbsfleet, retains its memorials of 
the great missionary. Some traces of the ancient chapel of St. 
Augustine are still pointed out, abutting upon the north wall of the 
castle ; and for ages St. Augustine’s cross has been marked upon the 
centre of the enclosure, corresponding, it is said, with a cruciform 
chamber beneath the ground, to which the long subterranean passage, 
familiar to visitors, is supposed to have afforded an entrance. Here, 
then, under the grim wall of Richborough, we are to picture the 
memorable scene: the king was seated on a chair of state, with his 
rude Saxon guard around him, and moving towards them, singing a 
solemn litany of supplication, was the company of Italian monks, 
with Lawrence who should be second Archbishop at Canterbury, and 
Peter who should be first abbot there, and the lofty figure of 
Augustine himself rising over them, while before them were lifted 
the great silver cross and the picture of Christ painted on a panel to 
form a banner. 

So Ethelbert bade them sit before him while he listened to their 
statement of Christian doctrine. His reply was generous and states- 
manlike. Their words and promises, he said, were fair, but they 
were new to him, and he could not consent to give up the old 
religion of the English ; yet he was convinced that their purpose was 
good, and he would have them treated with hospitality and kindness, 
nor would he cause any hindrance to the preaching of their religion. 

The king bestowed upon them an abode in the chief city of his 
realm, the Burg of the Cantwaras, or, as Bede calls it by its older 
name, Doruvernis. There was an old church of St. Martin outside 
the walls, where once the Christians of the Roman-British days had 
worshipped. Here also Queen Bertha and Bishop Liudhard 
worshipped, and it was now assigned for the worship of the new 
missionaries. Solemnly they approached the city, carrying the cross 
and the Saviour’s image, and chanting in those old Roman tones 
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which had been a special object of Gregory’s skill and care, and 
which were thenceforth to bear his name. It was a chant of 
mingled supplication and praise; the same prayer in which Daniel 
had pleaded for the desolations of Jerusalem: ‘“ We beseech Thee, 
O Lord, according to all Thy mercy, let Thy anger and Thy fury be 
turned away from this city and from Thy holy house, for we have 
sinned ;” and they added to it a triumphant “ Alleluia.” 

On the Feast of Pentecost, June 2, 597, King Ethelbert was bap- 
tised. No convert of influence like his had been added to the Church 
since Clovis had brought over to it the Frankish nation a hundred 
years before ; no other such since Constantine the Great had brought 
over the Roman Empire. The king’s example, and the simple life 
and earnest preaching of the monks, led to the baptism of ten thousand 
Kentish men in the river Swale, near Sheerness, on the following 
Christmas-day. Augustine, with Pope Gregory’s approval, crossed 
to Gaul and was consecrated bishop of the English by Virgilius, 
Archbishop of Arles. Thus the English Church had fairly started on 
her course. 

The shores of the Wantsume will supply us with illustrations of 
the growth of the Church as well as of its beginnings. Within two 
centuries of St. Augustine’s time there arose a saint whose fame 
almost eclipsed that of the first archbishop in this district. St. 
Mildred was a granddaughter of the heathen Penda, whom her 
Christian parents sent to France to be educated in religion by the 
Abbess of Chelles. She landed at Ebbsfleet on her return to 
England, and the spot upon which St. Augustine had set foot became 
afterwards still more renowned as that upon which she had trodden, 
the mysterious footprint became St. Mildred’s, and the rock which 
bore it was called St. Mildred’s rock. 

Minster, a mile above Ebbsfleet, is known to the traveller as the 
junction whence the railway branches off southward along the 
eastern coast; and close to the station is the magnificent village 
church with its early Saxon relics and tiers of Roman bricks in its 
western portion. Westward, still on the verge of the old Wantsume 
Channel, is Monkton, with its church of considerable interest and its 
village stocks, and other relics of the past. The two manors of 
Minster and Monkton divided the island between them, and still 
you may trace across it from north to south the boundary bank 
known as St. Mildred’s lynch. For St. Mildred became the second 
abbess of the monastery of Minster, the remains of which are now 
an attractive-looking old manor house near the church. She 
succeeded her mother Domneva, who seems to have given her name 
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to the neighbouring hamlet of Dumpton; and this is the story 
of the founding of Domneva’s house early in the eighth century. 
King Egbert, her cousin, desired her forgiveness for the murder of 
her brothers and his usurpation of their kingdom ; and the gift that 
she asked was a grant of land in Thanet, as much as her tame deer 
should encompass in a day’s course. Tunor, who had done the evil 
deed for the king, crossed the deer’s path to turn her aside, but the 
ground gave way and he fell into one of the hollows of the chalk rock 
which abound in the island—the pit dwellings, it has been supposed, 
of some primeval race. Men thought that the earth had opened 
and swallowed the evil-doer into the innermost abyss by a miracle of 
divine vengeance. So the deer finished her course, and two-thirds 
of the isle became the nun’s heritage. 

Eventually the two manors became divided for the most part 
between the two great monasteries of Canterbury. Minster was 
appropriated to St. Augustine’s by King Canute, and Monkton had 
been given by Queen Edgiva to the monks of the Cathedral Church 
of Christ. The one house vied with the other in doing its utmost 
for the benefit of its vassals ; and hence we find the island studded 
with its numerous granges and manor houses, each with fortified 
gateway or half-ruined chapel or well-built granary, and its humbler 
cottages enriched with tall gable and ornamental brickwork, denot- 
ing the old prosperity of the days when the monks made England 
merry—just as now the wealth of London pours itself into the in- 
firmaries and orphanages and convalescent homes of Thanet, whither 
the sick and suffering may come to meet the health-giving breezes of 
the ocean. 

Other missions, from various starting-points, took up from 
time to time the work which had been begun at Canterbury. 
The Church of England was only made by the coalescing of the 
different churches of the English kingdoms and of the older church 
of the Britons with them ; and almost all of these had been laid at 
first upon separate foundations. It has indeed been urged that, as 
events proved, Augustine should rather be called the Apostle of 
Kent than the Apostle of England. Yet it may not be forgotten 
that Kent was then the foremost part of England ; and the con- 
version of the Kentishmen and their king was the first step, and a 
very long one, towards the conversion of all the English. It is 
fitting that the Lord Lieutenant of Kent, in these modern days, with 
the earnest co-operation of Augustine’s ninety-first successor, should 
have obtained possession of the venerated site of Augustine’s 
meeting with King Ethelbert, and that Richborough should be 
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treasured as a sacred monument of the beginning of English 
Christianity. When the large number of bishops who derive their 
episcopal descent from Augustine met for their decennial conference 
in 1897, it was fitting that they should make pilgrimage to Ebbsfleet 
and Richborough to commemorate the thirteenth centenary of 
Augustine’s coming. Very earnestly, as we know, the Archbishop 
looked forward to that gathering of the bishops from the ends of the 
earth, when he hoped to “receive them close to the place of 
Augustine’s landing, in that giant Roman castle where the first 
Christian Englishman reigned.” But suddenly and peacefully the 
Archbishop was gathered to his fathers within a few months of the 
meeting that he looked for. None the less, his works do follow him ; 
and the duty of presiding over the great assembly fell to the lot of 
another worthy inheritor of the ancient dignities, the ninety-second 
successor of St. Augustine. 
JOHN EDWARD FIELD. 
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THE COMIC IMMORTALS: 
4 COMPARISON AND A CONTRAST. 


F I were asked to name the three finest comic characters that 
human genius has yet familiarised to the imagination of man- 
kind, I should unhesitatingly select Sir John Falstaff, Don Quixote, 
and My Uncle Toby; and though the decision of such a question 
must be, to some extent, a matter of individual taste and predilection, 
I think few competent judges wou!d be found to cavil at my selection. 
Some, perhaps, would be inclined to advance the claims of Sir 
Roger de Coverley and Parson Adams, or to “hark back” to 
Gargantua and Pantagruel and the earlier Rabelaisian humour, 
which, for all its filth and foulness, its dirt for dirt’s sake, shines 
through the ages with an undimmed lustre. But, for me at least, 
the trio I have named will always stand pre-eminent, forming, as it 
were, the upper hierarchy of the Comic Immortals. He who has 
once become acquainted with these unrivalled intellectual creations 
has increased the number of his associates by three delightful beings, 
who will never leave him while he breathes the breath of life. They 
are not like the sketches of ordinary nature or of mere manners that 
we generally meet with in the pages of fiction, and which, for the 


most part, 
Come like shadows, so depart. 


The majority of modern novelists perplex us with shadowy shapes 
that leave no trace behind them, but these three characters are as 
distinct to our apprehension as living creatures, and have an indi- 
viduality founded upon general nature that renders them equally 
intelligible and delightful to all times and nations. It is strange that 
no critic—or none to my know!ledge—has thought of bringing into 
contact and comparison these masterpieces of comic genius. What 
a subject it would make for a symposium by, say, Professor Dowden, 
Mr. Henry E. Watts, and Mr. Charles Whibley, with their special 
insight into and keen appreciation of the respective characters! I 
offer the suggestion to any editor who will accept it. Meanwhile I 
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must content myself, if not the reader, with my own imperfect 
remarks and illustrations. 

It is interesting to remember that Shakespeare and Cervantes 
were contemporaries, and that they finished their mortal career upon 
the same day. The prolific Lope de Vega, who has been called the 
Spanish Shakespeare, flourished about the same period ; but though 
a successful dramatist, he was not so nearly allied in genius to our 
own great poet as Cervantes. It is true that Lope de Vega was a 
better playwright than the author of “ Don Quixote,” but he stands 
considerably lower as a man of genius. As a dramatist Cervantes 
was singularly unsuccessful. He is a striking illustration of the 
strange truth that a man may display a rich dramatic invention in a 
romance or a novel, and fail utterly in writing for the theatre. In 
later times some of our greatest novelists have shown that the order 
of mind which supplies a prose fiction with dramatic scenes and 
characters is not precisely the same as that which produces and 
adapts a picture of human life for representation on the stage. 
Effects for the stage must be painted with a bolder hand than 
effects fora novel. There is as much difference between writing a 
play and writing a novel as there is between painting a “ back-cloth ” 
and painting an ordinary picture. ‘The novelist excels chiefly in 
description and narration, the dramatist in dialogue and con- 
struction ; and though we often see fine dramatic materials in a 
well-conceived novel, there is rarely at the same time that unaccount- 
able skill or instinct or intuition—call it what you will—which is 
displayed by the genuine dramatist in making the several creatures 
of his brain develop their own peculiar characters by their own 
speech and action. In the same way we are sometimes puzzled at 
finding all the elements of genuine poetry in a prose romance by a 
writer whose brain seems as barren as winter the moment he attempts 
a regular poem. It would lead me too far from my present purpose 
if I were to make any attempt to account for these well-known facts 
in the world of letters. 

We have reason to know that Cervantes could not have written 
plays like those of Shakespeare ; but it is quite certain that he has 
produced a comic character as perfect in its way as old Jack Falstaff 
himself. It has probably, indeed, given pleasure to a much greater 
number of readers. The author was neglected, but his book was 
extremely popular from the moment of its publication, eight or nine 
years after the appearance of the first and second parts of Shake- 
speare’s “ King Henry the Fourth.” ‘Though Cervantes was suffered 
to languish in poverty and neglect, it is said that Philip III. was 
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delighted with his romance, and was fully aware of its popularity. 
The story runs that one day, standing in a balcony of his palace, 
Philip perceived a student on the bank of the river reading a book, 
and every now and then striking his forehead and bursting into fits 
of laughter. ‘That man,” said the King, “is either mad or reading 
‘Don Quixote.’” Some courtiers went out to satisfy their curiosity, 
and found that his Majesty had made a happy guess, the student 
being actually engaged in reading the adventures of the valorous 
Knight of La Mancha. 

It is melancholy indeed to think that a man who has given so 
much delight to mankind should have died in beggary. But his was 
no uncommon fate in an age when literature was little better than a 
parasite on the patronage of the great. We have changed all that in 
these days of syndicates and literary agencies. Now the tendency is 
all the other way, and the author’s calling is fast becoming a business 
pure and simple. With the aid of Messrs. Watt and Colles, or their 
Spanish representatives, a Cervantes of to-day would be able to build 
a very substantial “ castle in Spain ” out of the proceeds of his serial 
rights, his royalties, his interviews, and the sale of his American, 
colonial, and foreign copyrights, with an occasional reading tour in 
the States for change of air. Whether a “ Don Quixote” produced 
under such conditions, at the rate of so many thousand words per 
week, in sickness and in health, according to contract made three 
years previously, would be the same “ Don Quixote” we know and 
love, is a question we will not stop to consider. 

It is quite possible that Shakespeare himself had held his sides 
over the ludicrous misfortunes of the Knight of the Rueful Counte- 
nance, for English literature in the time of Elizabeth was rich in 
translations from the continental languages, and it is very unlikely 
that so fainous a work as “Don Quixote” should have been neglected 
by the linguists who supplied the English literary market with foreign 
rarities. At all events, we may be certain that no one would have 
relished its humour with a greater gusto than he who introduced into 
the world the delightful Jack Falstaff. 

There are as many striking points of opposition between Sir John 
and Don Quixote as if they had proceeded from the same brain, and 
were expressly intended to illustrate each other upon the principle of 
contrast. Sir John is all plumpness and merriment— 

The fattest hog in Epicurus’ sty. 
The hero of La Mancha is a mere anatomy, and has a presence as 
sad and solemn as a mute’s. The one is uniformly cheerful, the 
other uniformly solemn. The one is absorbed in sensual delights, 
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and abhors the remotest idea of pain or danger; the other voluntarily 
endures the pangs of hunger, and exults in the severity of his trials. 
The humour of the one character consists in the transformation o 
the sublime into the ridiculous, that of the other in the exaggeration 
of the ridiculous into the sublime. Falstaff turns the weightiest 
business of life into a jest, and Don Quixote converts the dirty sluts 
at the doors of miserable inns into radiant princesses at the gates of 
stately palaces. 

Sir John Falstaff is a gentleman by birth and education, but his 
principles are destroyed by a preponderance of the animal propen- 
sities. Don Quixote is also a gentleman, but under the most 
humiliating circumstances he preserves the best attributes of that 
character unimpaired. Falstaff is a coward and a liar, but the knight 
of La Mancha is brave and honourable. Sir Philip Sidney, the 
pattern Englishman, is not a truer hero or gentleman. His solitary 
imperfection is an obliquity of mind on a single subject. He is on 
all other points as sane and judicious as could be desired. Even 
this one imperfection is occasioned by an excess of generous impulses, 
the credulity and extravagance of a noble nature. It is better to 
mistake an inn for a castle than to turn the world into a drinking 
den. Fealstaff’s life is that of mere flesh and blood. It is shared by 
the lower creation. His intellectual powers evaporate in a witticism, 
but his sensual propensities are pampered and gratified to their 
utmost capability of enjoyment. Falstaff has no love for women 
beyond the sensual; Don Quixote’s is pure and ideal. Even their 
corporeal frames are in keeping with this contrast of character. 
Falstaff is a mountain of flesh—a horseback breaker. Don Quixote 
is mere bones and armour, that when struck seem to rattle in unison. 
Starvation is scarcely a hardship to him; he has no flesh and blood 
requiring nutriment. Even the miserable Rozinante finds his master 
a man of no substance. Falstaff would crush the poor animal to 
earth. 

Sir John Falstaff and Don Quixote equally excite our mirth, but 
the former is not only the cause of wit in others—he is witty himself 
and relishes a joke; whereas the latter never smiles. Nothing but 
his wit and good-humour saves the English knight from absolute con- 
tempt, and nothing saves the Spaniard but his virtue and valour. 
We as often laugh wth Falstaff as a¢ him, but Quixote never shares 
the joke. He gives it up tous entirely. The humour of the Spanish 
romance, with a characteristic national bias, depends chiefly on the 
solemn gravity of the knight and the simplicity and phlegm of the 
squire. The more grave and austere is Quixote, the more the reader 
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gives way to his uncontrollable laughter. Some of the incidents in 
the romance are so filthy that they would turn our stomach if they 
did not shake our sides. If Don Quixote and Sancho had them- 
selves laughed when they vomited over each other, the reader’s 
feeling would have been that of pure disgust. It is their extreme 
gravity and distress that provoke our mirth. 

But though there is more wit than humour in Falstaff, and no 
wit and infinite humour in the character of the lean Knight of La 
Mancha, it would not be right to say that Shakespeare’s creation 
excels in wit alone. This would be poor praise indeed for the 
greatest of all dramatists. Wit is infinitely below humour, because 
it may be possessed by a coarse and limited capacity, and by one 
who, with a certain kind of ready talent, has no pretension to genius. 
A mere writer or utterer of witticisms does not stand particularly 
high in the scale of intellectual excellence. But true humour is 
generally associated with a fine intellect, great delicacy of observation, 
and a feeling for the pathetic and sublime in art and nature. There 
is as much humour in the delineation of Falstaff as in that of Don 
Quixote, with the addition of a lavish display of wit. 

Cervantes, in the character and adventures of Don Quixote, has 
contrived with matchless art to give an air of reality to the most 
hyperbolical descriptions and the most extravagant adventures ; and 
while he ridicules the fantastic follies that have been committed 
under the banners of chivalry, he never lets us cease for a moment 
to love and esteem all that there is of true nobleness connected with 
it. Shakespeare, with kindred skill, has compelled us to love what 
is really lovable in the fat knight, notwithstanding his gluttony, and 
cowardice, and falsehood. 

Let me give a few illustrations of the character of Falstaff. I 
have spoken of his cowardice, but he is, perhaps, not so much a 
coward from mere constitutional timidity as a coward on reflection 
—that is to say, he prefers a safe life and a cup of sack to the 
chances of death and glory. Though not indifferent to glory, he is 
too much of an epicurean to risk substantial pudding for empty 
praise. He never seems to want presence of mind, even in the 
midst of danger, and, though beset on all sides, he retains sufficient 
coolness to give utterance to the most ingenious witticisms. There 
is no point of Falstaff’s character more delightful than his surprising 
readiness and self-possession, which make us forgive or extenuate the 
lies and rogueries that call upon him so frequently for the utmost 
exertion of his wit and ingenuity. In the celebrated scene in which 
“eleven men of buckram grow out of two,” on being asked to explain 
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how he could distinguish the men in Kendal Green when it was 
so dark, according to his account, that he could not see his hand, 
the reader or auditor is surprised and delighted with the happy 
equivocation : 

Poins: Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. 

FALSTAFF: What, upon compulsion? No; were I at the strappado, or all 
the racks in the world, I would not tell you on compulsion. Give you a reason 
on compulsion ! if reasons were as plenty as blackberries, I would give no man 
a reason on compulsion. 


When the Prince, after all the Knight’s boasting, convicts him of 
cowardice, and reminds him how he ran and roared for mercy, and 
inquires : “What trick, what device, what starting hole canst thou 
now find out, to hide thee from this open and apparent shame?” he 
throws his querist quite out again with a most felicitous excuse : 
**T knew ye as well as he that made ye. Why, hear ye, my masters: 
was it for me to kill the heir apparent ?” 

Another remarkable and most amusing trait in Falstaff’s character 
is the manner in which, with a consciousness of its absurdity, he 
accuses others of those particular sins and imperfections which are 
his own most prominent characteristics. Thus, after the affair at 
Gadshill, he accuses the Prince and others of cowardice—“ A plague 
of all cowards, I say, and a vengeance too! marry andamen!” So 
when he joins in the attack on the travellers he calls them gorbellied 
knaves, fat chuffs, bacons. In the same spirit he utters self-com- 
plaints and accuses himself of a melancholy disposition. “A 
plague,” he exclaims, “of sighing and grief! It blows a man up like 
a bladder!” as if he forgot, or wished others to forget, that his size 
was to be attributed to a very different cause. In reply to the 
reproofs of the Chief Justice, he has the laughable impudence to say, 
“You that are old consider not the capacity of ws that are young ;” 
and when asked if his broken voice, amongst other infirmities, was 
not sufficient indication of old age, he pleasantly surprises us by 
asserting that he lost it with “singing of anthems.” 

This confession, by the way, would seem to support the recent 
“discovery ” by an American critic of the real meaning of Dame 
Quickly’s words when she told of Falstaff’s death—“ a’ babbled of 
green fields.” The discovery—which the American critic might have 
found any time these twenty years in a note in “The Library Shake- 
speare,” edited by Samuel Neil, and published by William Mackenzie, 
1876—is that Falstaff, prompted by the memory of childhood’s 
lessons, was really repeating part of the twenty-third Psalm, in which 
occurs the passage, “‘ He maketh me to lie down in green pastures.” 
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The explanation is so ingenious, and even poetical, that I am angry 
with myself for remembering that the words in question are not 
Shakespeare’s at all, but a variation of Theobald’s for the apparently 
meaningless phrase in the “Folio,” which has, “ His nose was as 
sharp as a pen and a ¢ad/e of greene fields.” 

There is, as we have already seen, as fine a contrast between Sir 
John Falstaff and Don Quixote as if they had been drawn by one 
master-hand. There is also a congeniality of conception in the 
characters of Falstaff and Sancho Panza, who, like the fat knight, is 
of the earth earthy, and has considerable natural sagacity and vulgar 
knowledge, though less wit and understanding than the Englishman. 
They both take a literal view of life and its enjoyments, both are 
harmless liars, and both in too good cendition to be heroes. 
Cervantes, describing an innkeeper, takes occasion to intimate that 
excessive obesity—or, as Shakespeare would say, “three fingers on 
the ribs ””—is not favourable to courage. The Spanish Boniface is 
said to be “a man extremely corpulent, and therefore inclined to be 
peaceable.” Sancho had as little idea of the value of military honour 
as Falstaff, and thought with him that discretion was the better part 
of valour. He cares less for disgraces than for bruises. 

Sancho and his master are in every respect distinguished from 
each other, both in mind and body; and even in those points in 
which some slight resemblance may be traced there is still stronger 
dissimilitude than likeness. There is, for instance, great simplicity 
of character in both; but the rustic simplicity of the squire is as 
different in quality and degree from the pure-minded simplicity of 
the knight, as the simplicity of Roderigo is from that of Othello the 
Moor. It is curious to observe how Don Quixote’s superior though 
warped understanding, and his fine though disordered imagination, 
at last exercise a complete control over the literal mind of Sancho 
Panza. With all his shrewdness he is long before he discovers his 
master’s madness, though he is such a frequent witness of his extra- 
ordinary mistakes. His master’s conversation is so manifestly 
superior to the suggestions of his own mind that he is half inclined 
to distrust the evidence of his senses, and to believe the knight is 
less mistaken than he appears to be. He makes little doubt of 
obtaining the governorship of the island promised by Don Quixote, 
and comforts himself with this expectation even when he is suffering 
from the clubs of the Yangnesian carriers. The conversation between 
Sancho and the woman at the inn where he and his master put up 
after the pummelling is highly characteristic : 


** What is this cavalier called?” quoth the Austurian Maritornes. ‘Don 
Quixote de la Mancha,” answered Sancho [anza; ‘the is a knight-errant, and 
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one of the best and most valiant that has been seen this long time in the world.” 
‘¢ What is a knight-errant ?” replied the wench. ‘* Are you such a novice that 
you do not know that ?” answered Sancho Panza. ‘‘ Then Icarn, sister of mine, 
that a knight-errant is a thing that, before you can count two, may be cudgelled 
and an emperor ; to-day he is the most unfortunate creature in the world, and 
to-morrow will have two or three crowns of kingdoms to give to his squire.” 
** How comes it then to pass that you, being squire to so worthy a gentle- 
man,” said the hostess, ‘‘ have not yet, as it seems, got so much as an earldom?” 
“It is early days yet,” answered Sancho, ‘‘for it is but a month since we set 
out in quest of adventures, and hitherto we have met with none that deserve the 
name. And sometimes a man looks for one thing, and finds another. But if 
my master, Don Quixote, should recover of this wound or fall, and I am not 
disabled thereby, I would not truck my hopes for the best title in Spain.” 


Let us now turn to Sterne’s Uncle Toby, who has as much 
simplicity as Sancho Panza himself, but with an infinitely finer 
nature. <A higher compliment cannot possibly be paid to the fine 
genius of Sterne than to associate My Uncle Toby with Falstaff and 
Don Quixote. It would be preposterous overpraise to compare 
Sterne as a man of genius with Shakespeare and Cervantes ; but the 
single character of My Uncle Toby would not have been unworthy 
of any comic writer the world has yet produced. It does not, 
indeed, exhibit the fertility of imagination and strength of hand that 
are displayed in the conception and embodiment of Falstaff and 
Don Quixote ; but it is touched with traits of humour that have 
never been surpassed in delicacy and truth. No slight portion of 
the humour in the characters of the two knights depends upon their 
external appearance. It is not so with Sterne’s Uncle Toby. 

There seems to be in all humour a principle of strong contrast, 
which causes a painter of manners to throw in his points of 
opposition as freely as an artist distributes his light and shade upon 
the canvas. Falstaff’s exuberance of animal enjoyment and huge 
rotundity of form are brought into striking contrast with Justice 
Shallow, who is “like a man made after supper with a cheese-paring, 
and who, when he was naked, was for all the world like a forked radish 
with a head fantastically carved upon it with a knife ;” and the 
knight has a still more exquisite foil in Silence, who “had been 
merry twice and once ere now.” In the same manner the spare 
knight of La Mancha is set off to advantage by the proximity of 
Sancho ; and nothing can be more humorously at variance than the 
restless and speculative spirit of Mr. Shandy and the imperturbable 
temper of My Uncle Toby. The calm simplicity with which My 
Uncle confounds his metaphysical brother with some reply to his fine- 
spun speculations, as far from the point as Falstaff’s replies to the Chief 
Justice when the knight affected deafness, is inexpressibly diverting. 
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But exquisite as is the humour displayed in the delineation of 
My Uncle Toby’s character, it is not the point of the picture that is 
the most precious. It is his unaffected goodness of nature that leaves 
the strongest impression on the mind amidst all his amusing eccen- 
tricities. His courage and gentleness, his unconscious superiority to 
all mankind in purity and tenderness of heart, and his unboastful 
patience under suffering, are the qualities that so endear him to the 
reader. It has been well said that his character is a compliment to 
human nature. Had his head been equal to his heart, he would 
have been almost like a god; but it is by no means certain that we 
should have loved him better. He is the very personification of 
benevolence. He has not the heart to retaliate upon a fly : 

Go,” says he, one day at dinner to an overgrown one which had buzzed 
about his nose, and tormented him cruelly all dinner time, and which, after 
infinite attempts, he had caught at last ; ‘* I'll not hurt a hair of thy head ! Go,” 
says he, lifting up the sash, and opening his hand as he spoke to let it escape ; 
‘* 90, poor devil, get thee gone; why should I hurt thee? The world is surely 
wide enough to hold both thee and me,” 

He cannot even curse the father of all evil: 


*©T declare,” quoth My Uncle Toby, ‘‘ my heart would not let me curse the 
Devil himself with as much bitterness.” ‘‘ He is the father of curses,” replied 
Dr. Slop. ‘*Soam not I,” replied my uncle. ‘* But heis cursed anddamn’d already 
to all eternity,” replied Dr. Slop. ‘I am sorry for it,” quoth My Uncle Toby. 

Some one—I think it was Boswell’s Bear—has said that no man 
would eat a slice of plum-pudding the less on account of the death or 
affliction of his dearest friend. Let us see how My Uncle Toby 
receives the story of the distress of a perfect stranger. The passage 
occurs in perhaps the most pathetic episode that was ever written, 
the story of Le Fevre: 

‘*Has he a son with him, then?” said My Uncle Toby. ‘A boy,” replied 
the landlord, ‘‘ of about eleven or twelve years of age; but the poor creature has 
tasted almost as little as his father; he does nothing but mourn and lament for 
him night and day. He has not stirred from the bedside these two days.” 

My Uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, and thrust his plate from before 
him, as the landlord gave him the account ; and Trim, without being ordered, took 
it away without saying one word, and, in a few minutes after, brought him his 
pipe and tobacco. 

Trim is a kind of Sancho Panza to this gentle Quixote, but as 
much surpasses his brother squire in the qualities of the heart as his 
master surpasses the Knight of La Mancha, who was nevertheless by no 
means ordinarily gifted as a man of virtue. The two masters are 
equally desirous to make their servants comfortable; but it is curious 
to observe that Don Quixote is unable to suppress a reference to his 
position as a gentleman, while My Uncle Toby thinks exclusively of 
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the convenience of his faithful adherent. Both servants are disposed 
to decline availing themselves of their masters’ kindness, Trim from 
pure respect, and Sancho, with characteristic selfishness and vulgar 
cunning, because he thinks he shall enjoy himself better in taking 
his meals alone : 


My Uncle Toby was one evening getting his supper, with Trim sitting behind 
him at a small sideboard—I say, sitting, for, in consideration of the Corporal’s 
lame knee (which sometimes gave him exquisite pain), when My Uncle Toby 
dined or supped alone he would never suffer the Corporal to stand; and the 
poor fellow’s veneration for his master was such that, with a proper artillery, My 
Uncle Toby could have taken Dendermond itself with less trouble than he was 
able to gain this point over him ; for many a time when My Uncle Toby supposed 
the Corporal’s leg was at rest, he would look back and detect him standing 
behind him with the most dutiful respect. This bred more little squabbles 
betwixt them than all other causes for five-and-twenty years together. 


Let us contrast the above with the account of Don Quixote’s 
condescension to his squire in the goatherd’s hut. Perhaps in a finer 
dwelling and in a finer company he would have been less com- 
plaisant : 


The knight sat down and Sancho remained standing to serve the cup, which 
was of horn. His master, seeing him thus stationed, said to him: ‘* That you 
may see, Sancho, the intrinsic worth of knight-errantry, and how fair a prospect 
its meanest retainers have of speedily gaining the respect and esteem of the world, 
my will is that you sit here by my side, and in company with these good folks, 
and that you be one and the same thing with me, who am your master and 
natural lord ; that you eat from off my plate, and drink of the same cup in which 
I drink ; for the same may be said of knight-errantry which is said of love, that 
it makes all things equal.” ‘I give you my most hearty thanks, sir,” said 
Sancho, ‘‘ but let me tell your worship that, provided I have victuals enough, I 
can eat as well, or better, standing, and alone by myself, than if I were seated 
close by an emperor. And farther, to tell you the truth, what I eat in my corner, 
without compliments or ceremonies, though it were nothing but bread and an 
onion, relishes better than turkeys at other folks’ tables, where I am forced to 
chew leisurely, drink little, wipe my mouth often, neither sneeze nor cough when 
I have a mind, nor do other things, which I may do being alone and at liberty. 
So that, good sir, as to these honours your worship is pleased to confer upon me, 
as a menial servant and hanger-on of knight-errantry, being squire to your 
worship, be pleased to convert them into something of more use and profit 
to me.” 


Sterne’s merits as a humourist are too well known and too highly 
appreciated to need the enforcement of criticism. His faults, and 
especially that of plagiarism, have been perhaps a little too strongly 
insisted upon. I do not wish to discuss the ethics of plagiarism, but 
it would be well to remember, when Sterne is brought forward as an 
“ awful example,” that he errs in very good company, and that few of 
the great ones of literature are proof against this same charge of 
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plagiarism. Shakespeare is far from immaculate. Like Moliére, 
he “took his goods where he found them.” The British Museum 
can produce a very damaging piece de conviction, if I may so term it, 
against the Bard of Avon, in the shape of a copy of Florio’s translation 
of Montaigne’s “Essays.” That Shakespeare had read it to some 
purpose is very evident. To take but one instance, Gonzalo’s ideal 
republic in the “ Tempest ” is simply a passage from Florio’s version 
turned into blank verse. Sterne himself has been drawn upon by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling for his famous phrase, “ But that is another 
story.” My own idea about plagiarism is that it is justifiable when a 
contemporary writer is not injured, and when the plagiarism is an 
improvement on the original. This is generally the case with Sterne’s 
borrowings. It may be said of him that he plagiarised nothing that 
he did not adorn, and on this must rest his claim to our forgiveness. 
If further extenuation be needed, has he not given us My Uncle 
Toby ? and all that is best in that exquisite portrait is Sterne’s own. 


J. B. HADLEY. 
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A HERO-KING OF NAPLES. 


LFONSO of Aragon, so extolled and wellnigh worshipped by 

his contemporaries, and who succeeded, during more than 

forty years, in keeping one corner of Europe resonant with his name 

and fame, has almost passed into the list of forgotten celebrities, even 

in the land where his deeds were mightiest. So much is changed in 

the scene of his exploits ; dynasties and rulers, the face of nature, 

and the aspect of man’s work thereon ; country and town are alike so 

transformed, that one can scarcely wonder that the great monarch is 
so little remembered in his former kingdom. 

Until the improvements commenced in the Naples of to-day 
bring, as is intended, more plainly into view the most imposing 
memorial of Alfonso’s fame, the portal erected in memory of his 
entry into the city, it will be still almost hidden by the insignificant 
‘buildings which have been suffered to grow up around it. A statue, 
unworthy of the man it represents, has, indeed, a place in one of 
the so long empty niches of the Royal Palace, while the few enter- 
prising explorers who penetrate into a narrow tortuous street in the 
heart of the old city will be rewarded for so doing by the discovery 
of an almost unknown life-size statue placed above a fountain. 

Gazing at these two monuments after a perusal of the old chronicles, 
some shadow of the figure, once so full of life and energy, seems to 
rise before us ; and, after making due allowance for enthusiasm on 
the part of those old historians, many of whom were personal friends 
of the King, we still find ourselves carried away by the force of his 
splendid personality and inclined to re-echo and confirm their praise. 

Versatility, as has often been remarked, was a distinguishing 
feature in the culture of the great men of the cinguecento. Nowa- 
days a man may be deemed happy if he attain to eminence in any 
one field; in those times, before becoming conspicuous, he must 
shine in almost all. Alfonso was no exception to this rule. In an 
age of brilliant warfare and daring generalship, his military exploits 
alone would have sufficed to make the fame of most men. At the 
same time, his protection of learning was noted for discernment, 
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constancy, and profound understanding. Nor did he, amid the din 
of battle and sieges, or the learned seclusion of the study, ever lose 
interest in the practical questions of government or the welfare of 
his subjects. That he should have thrown himself with all his heart 
and soul into the task of raising and improving his kingdom of 
Naples is the more remarkable, since his first appearance there was 
more the result of a fortuitous combination of circumstances than of 
any intention on his own part. But whatever he took up he carried 
out thoroughly in all directions. 

Some uncertainty prevails as to the exact date of Alfonso’s birth, 
but it is most generally assigned to the year 1394. His father, 
Ferdinand the Just of Aragon, caused him to be carefully educated. 
His studies included poetry, rhetoric, and theology, and his know- 
ledge of the latter branch enabled him at a very early age to take 
part in abstruse discussions on doctrine, to the amazement and 
edification of those who listened to him ; while his oratorical powers 
proved a valuable aid to his sword, his eloquence, on more than one 
occasion, succeeding where arms had failed. His Latin erudition 
led to his selecting the two great emperors, Marcus Aurelius and 
Justinian, for his models, and when he attained to power his chief 
aim was to rival them in promoting the welfare of his people. His 
first connection with Naples occurred in 1420, when he was appealed 
to by the widowed and childless queen, Johanna II., to aid her 
against Pope Martin V. and Louis III. of Anjou, on condition of 
being adopted as her successor. 

Alfonso had already a claim on Sicily, being a grandson, on his 
mother’s side, of King Manfred, and this circumstance, together 
with his reputation for courage and his handsome appearance, no 
doubt weighed much with Johanna. She had hitherto been princi- 
pally under the influence of two famous leaders of condottieri, whose 
names still survive among the old nobility of south Italy—Giovanni 
Caracciolo and Muzio Sforza; but when Alfonso appears on the 
scene, Caracciolo seems to have been engaged in diplomacy; while 
warfare was conducted by Sforza and his whilom friend and then 
rival, Braccio da Montone, another celebrated captain of condottieri. 

Alfonso responded to Johanna’s appeal with all the ardour of his 
twenty-six years, and immediately sent thirty galleys and six ships 
(being at the time engaged in an expedition against Corsica) to her 
aid, and these, with the help of Braccio on land, defeated the French 
army, which Sforza had then joined. The Queen, delighted with 
this success, sent Caracciolo to express her thanks to Alfonso on the 
latter’s arrival at Ischia, inviting him in the warmest terms to come 
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to Naples. The ambassador was ill-chosen. Caracciolo, the fickle 
Queen’s favourite, no sooner beheld the noble and handsome young 
Prince who was destined to supplant him in the royal favour, than he 
was seized with profound jealousy and hatred, and determined at all 
risks to alienate Johanna’s affections from Alfonso. For the moment 
he was constrained to deliver the message with which he was charged ; 
but he departed with a gloomy mien, and rancour in his heart. Un- 
disturbed by any perception of this, Alfonso accepted the invitation 
and repaired to Naples, where he was received with every demonstra- 
tion of joy as the acknowledged heir to the throne. The Queen met 
him at the gate of Castel Nuovo, and we are told by the historian 
Facio that she was “ greatly moved at the sight of Alfonso’s stately 
bearing, for his aspect was full of majesty and beauty combined with 
great seriousness of manner and speech. He brought with him many 
illustrious personages from Spain and Sicily, some 1,500 in all, who 
had taken part in this war.” 

Unfortunately, no portrait of Alfonso at this outset of his brilliant 
career has been preserved to us; the statue we have mentioned, and 
two medals' still extant, being of a later date. These depict him as 
aman of middle age, with marked but regular features, indicating 
strength of character. All his contemporaries agree in describing 
him as strikingly handsome. His hair was dark, his eyes blue, with 
dark lashes ; his face showed courage and resolution, softened by a 
kind and gentle smile. His manner towards all with whom he came 
in contact was eminently graceful and courteous. 

We can picture the young Prince before the gates of the grim old 
fortress—then more ornate with towers and battlements than now—as 
he advanced, clad in glittering armour, his helmet doffed in greeting to 
the Queen, and the proud light of youthful ambition in his eyes. 
The glowing southern light flashed from the blue waters of the bay 
on the long line of his followers, and bursts of music and joyful 
acclamations from the people filled the air. No wonder that the 
impressionable Johanna was moved. She embraced her adopted 
son in sight of all the crowd, and presented to him the keys of 
the castle. Caracciolo’s lowering brow and angry glance were pro- 
bably the only discordant note in the general rejoicing. He knew 
it would be in vain to try to prevent the meeting, or the first 


1 These are engraved by Lenormant in his work on Monnaie et Médailles. 
The head is clearly outlined, the bust is robed in a mantle in the one, and wears 
armour in the other, with the royal crown. On the reverse of the former medal 
is a triumphal car drawn by four horses and"guided by a Victory ; on_the'reverse 
of the other is a group of eagles gathered round'a carcase, 
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favourable impression of Alfonso’s personality ; but he bided his time, 
and before long, in spite of the young Prince’s continued successes 
in the Queen’s cause, he managed to instil into the latter’s naturally 
inconstant mind a vile suspicion that Alfonso meant to seize the 
power without waiting to inherit it, and even—imitating the example 
of Carlo Durazzo, the adopted heir of her ancestor, Johanna I.— 
to conspire against her life. 

At first Alfonso appeared merely surprised at the Queen’s altered 
manner and distrust, but when she shut herself up in Castel 
Capuano he went to parley with her. She refused to receive him, 
and he, losing patience, besieged the castle and took Johanna 
prisoner. When Johanna regained her liberty war was declared 
between them, and was carried on with varying success. Braccio 
fought on Alfonso’s side, and Sforza was the Queen’s general. After 
the death of Braccio, Alfonso’s forces suffered such severe reverses 
that he abandoned the enterprise, all the more that affairs in Spain 
urgently needed his presence in his native country. 

Meanwhile Johanna had adopted Louis III. of Anjou, the very 
man against whom she had implored Alfonso’s help. Louis died in 
1433, and Johanna immediately put René, his brother, and a prince 
renowned for valour, in his place. On Johanna’s death, a year later, 
René set up as pretender to the kingdom. But Alfonso, amid the 
bleak mountains of his fatherland, had not forgotten the radiant 
beauty and charm of the realm once promised him, and speedily 
reappeared on the scene. The Pope had also claimed the southern 
kingdom as feudal lord; but, finding that he had no chance of 
success, he joined René’s cause. The Neapolitan people were 
divided in opinion, but the Genovese sent a strong naval support to 
René. Gaeta became the centre of operations, and was besieged 
from the sea by Alionso, who addressed his men in an eloquent 
harangue, dwelling on the ancient renown of Italy, and declaring 
that, having been called to such a fair inheritance, it would ill 
become him to let the prize slip from his fingers. Although he 
followed up his speech by valiant deeds, fighting like a hero in the 
face of the encounters which took place between the fleets, he was 
at length overpowered and taken prisoner, together with his chief 
captains. They were all sent to Milan to Duke Filippo Visconti, 
who had furnished officers for the Genovese fleet. It was a part of 
Alfonso’s character that he never knew when he was beaten, and his 
courage, culture, and noble bearing so worked on the Duke’s feelings, 
that the latter not only set his prisoners free, but afterwards became 
Alfonso’s partisan. 
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In the late summer of 1438 we find Alfonso and René again at 
war in South Italy. Alfonso, wishing to settle their dispute without 
unnecessary bloodshed, challenged René to a duel in the plain 
between Nola and Acerra ; the challenge was accepted and the day 
appointed, but when Alfonso descended from his camp among the 
mountains of Traetta his adversary failed to appear. Alfonso, 
finding no one to oppose him, took possession of several of the 
outlying towns, and finally laid siege to Naples. His brother, 
Pietro, was killed during a combat, a violent storm put an end to the 
bombardment of the city, and Alfonso, considering these untoward 
events to be a sign that Heaven was adverse to his enterprise, raised 
the siege, permitting René to occupy the city. Within its precincts, 
the Castel Nuovo was still held by Alfonso’s adherents. Alfonso 
came to their aid, and encamped on Monte Echia, now Monte di 
Dio, and in the very centre of the more modern part of Naples. 
We get a glimpse of the chivalrous manners of the time, when we 
read that a Neapolitan nobleman, adverse to Alfonso’s cause, who 
challenged the monarch’s knights to a trial of skill, was permitted to 
enter the King’s camp daily for the purpose, the King giving orders 
that no one should molest him, and encouraging his own followers 
to accept all challenges. 

René was aware of the strong fecling in favour of his rival which 
existed among the people, and proposed to settle the dispute by 
ceding the throne to Alfonso, on condition that his (René’s) son 
should be appointed successor. But Alfonso had tasted the joys of 
military glory, and desired to win back his kingdom by the sword 
rather than by the pen. One after the other, he took the towns of 
Aversa, Acerra, Pozzuoli, and Sorrento, which already encircled the 
city, and again laid siege to Naples. He found that the city was 
too well provisioned to be easily starved out, and prepared to carry 
it by assault. The story goes that treachery had a share in bringing 
it to a fall ; for the keeper of the aqueducts of the city—following an 
example given in the times of Belisarius—-admitted a party of 
Aragonese by means of the great aqueduct near the St. Sophia gate, 
and, as soon as Alfonso was apprised of the presence of his men 
within the walls, he led on an assault from without at the very 
moment when René attempted a sortie from the gates. Porta San 
Gennaro, then the limit of the city at that side, was one of the first 
positions to be won by the Aragonese, and after a desperate struggle, 
the city first, and then Castel Capuana, capitulated. In his hour of 
triumph, Alfonso vindicated his character of being a merciful con- 
queror by forbidding all pillage, and he even refused to dictate the 
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terms of peace within the walls, holding the council which settled 
the matter at a spot beyond the precincts. 

On February 25, 1443, Alfonso made a triumphal entry into 
Naples in great pomp. ‘The famous arch at the entrance to the 
castle, which then became his residence, was erected in memory of 
the event. What thoughts of his first reception there by Queen 
Johanna must have thronged Alfonso’s mind as he slowly passed 
through the enthusiastic crowd, amid greater signs of rejoicing than 
had even met his arrival twenty-three years before! The Neapolitans 
threw themselves with all their natural exuberance into the spirit of 
the hour. ‘They had even broken down a portion of the city walls 
so that the King might enter through the breach in the guise of a 
Roman emperor. His reception, however, was more like that of a 
prince returning to his native kingdom after an absence, than of a 
conqueror entering a city that had yielded after long resistance. 

Great crowds, such as the city had never beheld before, say the 
old chroniclers, gathered together from all parts ; and the pageant was 
worth the trouble, being of the greatest magnificence. The proces- 
sion was opened by a multitude of priests in full canonicals, bearing 
the relics of various saints, and chanting psalms. Next came a 
goodly company of gentlemen and persons of note, the representa- 
tives of learned bodies from other parts of Italy, and of various 
kings and princes of Europe. Among these are mentioned some 
Florentines and Spaniards, “ who, as they walked, discoursed on 
Alfonso’s mighty deeds with incredible pleasure.” After them, and 
separated by a little space, so as to render him more conspicuous, 
came Alfonso, seated in a triumphal car. It was draped with 
crimson velvet embroidered in gold, and drawn by four white horses 
richly caparisoned, and preceded by a single charger of the same 
colour. ‘The King was attired in a dress of peacock-coloured velvet 
lined with sable. His followers, in order to increase the resemblance 
to a Roman triumph, had desired that he should wear a laurel 
wreath, and be accompanied by a train of captives; but Alfonso 
refused the laurel, and was too magnanimous to display his triumph 
over his foes. Instead of this, he distributed, before ascending his 
chariot, honours and titles to those among his army who had distin- 
guished themselves in battle. 

Twenty young Neapolitan nobles held a canopy of silk and gold 
over the car. The streets through which it passed were strewn with 
flowers, and the houses draped with arras and rich tapestries. On 
every side resounded the voices of singers stationed at different parts 
of the route, and the acclamations of the people. 
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In solemn state Alfonso repaired to the Cathedral to render 
thanks for his victory. The ceremony seems to have occupied the 
greater part of the day, and at evening the King returned to Castel 
Capuano, where he held a reception in the great hall. It is an indi- 
cation of the same modest and gentle trait in his character which 
prevented exaggerated exultation over his foes, that the next day, 
having again ridden through the city to show himself once more to 
the people, Alfonso visited the Church of the Carmine and the tomb 
of the last of the Hohenstaufens. After praying before the crucifix, . 
which, it is said, miraculously escaped destruction during the bom- 
bardment, the King asked in what part of the building Conradin was 
buried, and ordered prayers to be said for the repose of the unfortu- 
nate youth’s soul, his own name being included in the petition. 

The request seems to show that Alfonso had felt a presentiment 
of evil which was not fulfilled, for his reign remained uncontested as 
long as he lived. 

The Neapolitans seem to have regarded Alfonso’s victory with 
great satisfaction, and the municipality erected the triumphal arch 
in commemoration of the event. Pietro di Martino, a sculptor of 
note, was summoned from Milan to do the work, and no expense 
was spared to make the monument worthy of the monarch to whom 
it was dedicated. At first it was intended to erect it in front of the 
Archbishopric, near the Cathedral; but one story says that the Arch- 
bishop complained that it would darken his house, and another story 
runs that a poor man’s house would have had to be destroyed, and 
this the King would not allow. It was therefore decided to add it to 
Castel Nuovo. The sculptor was richly remunerated, and, when he 
died, was buried with great state in the Church of Santa Maria 
Nuova, where an inscription to his memory on the right of the 
principal door may still be read. 

Satisfied with the conquest of the kingdom, which he had once 
thought he would obtain peacefully, Alfonso now devoted his whole 
attention to government. He promoted the interests of his subjects 
in an enlightened manner. He granted many privileges to his 
adopted capital and the chief provincial cities; he passed many wise 
measures for the administration of justice and the protection of 
property throughout the kingdom. He instituted a Superior 
Tribunal, called the “Sacro Regio Consiglio,” over which he himself 
presided. The royal exchequer, it is true, was much impoverished 
by his lavish liberality, which was specially shown towards science 
and learning of every kind; and the barons, spoiled by his in- 
dulgence, attained to greater power than they had yet possessed, 
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eventually becoming dangerous to the State. But such errors, if 
errors they were, did not count amid the beneficent rule and wisdom 
which were felt through all ranks of society. 

Alfonso’s domestic life was less happy than his public career. 
He had married a Castilian princess, who bore him no children, and 
a separation on account of her jealousy, probably not altogether un- 
founded, soon took place. 

At the latter end of his life, Alfonso bestowed an ardent affection 
on Lucrezia d’ Alagno. She was a beautiful woman, of high culture 
and brilliant intellect, the daughter of a Neapolitan of good family. 
On her and her relations Alfonso heaped wealth and titles with no 
sparing hand; but she seems to have exercised her influence over 
him with such tact and moderation that she never forfeited the good- 
will of the people. Even when it became known that Alfonso had 
taken steps to obtain the Papal assent to a divorce from the Queen, 
with a view to marrying Lucrezia, no ill-will was excited against the 
latter ; and though the attempt failed, Alfonso remained devoted to 
her for life. In fact, his sole thought seems to have been, by 
hunting-parties, feasts, and every outward mark of honour, to prove 
that he regarded her in the light of a wife, even though the Pontiff 
could not be persuaded to sanction the tie. We read of a series of 
spectacles and banquets held in the great hall added to the old 
fortress of Castel Nuovo by the King. The hall was resplendent with 
gorgeous hangings, and glittered with a grand display of costly plate 
and jewels. We also read of a tournament which took place in front 
of Lucrezia’s house in 1456. These magnificent spectacles were the 
last in Alfonso’s reign, which had been rich in splendid pageants. 
His vigour and energy make the historian forget that at the time we 
speak of he had passed his sixtieth year, and probably few of his con- 
temporaries, even at the very last, thought that his life was so soon 
toend. In 1456 we find him earnest in a wish to head a crusade to 
the Holy Land, not from a reckless spirit of adventure, but moved 
by genuine religious feeling, which is expressed in his words to the 
Council when he made known his intentions. “I hold my life, my 
body, and my States,” he said, “from our Lord, and to Him I offer 
them, for they are his, and I do but restore them to Him who gave 
them.” But his ardent appeal found no response from the other 
European princes, and he was forced to abandon his design. 

That same year a disastrous earthquake desolated the southern 
provinces, and laid a part of Naples in ruins. In repairing the 
damage done, and in works for the embellishment of the castle and 
the city, Alfonso employed his energies, up to the moment of being 
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seized with his last illness, in a more practical manner than in the 
realisation of his dream of a crusade. Artists from all parts of Italy 
were summoned to compete with one another in the decoration of 
the castle which is now so bare a skeleton. One man was ordered 
to paint the ceilings of the great hall with frescoes ; another to con- 
struct a clock tower. The great mole in the port was carried on 
with activity, and other undertakings, such as bridges, a custom- 
house, and drainage works, bore witness to the utilitarian spirit of 
the King, who, to mention a detail, instituted the paving of the 
streets with blocks of lava. Another design, which the King did not 
live to see realised, was a road along the seashore from east to west. 

In the midst of such useful labours, Alfonso was attacked by 
fever in May 1458. It was supposed to be a quartan ague, and the 
physicians seem to have spared no pains in trying to save the life 
of their illustrious patient, taxing all the medical resources of the 
period. We read that golden ducats were melted and administered 
as a potent elixir, when all other remedies had failed. The disease 
was probably a typhoid fever of the type still so closely associated with 
the name of Naples, and which, in the absence of modern science, was 
much more fatal. Alfonso recognised his danger. He met death 
with the same calmness and intrepidity which had distinguished him 
all his life. His greatest wish was to secure the succession to his 
natural son, Ferdinand, and the exertions he made at the last on this 
account are said to have hastened his end. His life was hanging on 
a thread, when he insisted on leaving his sick-room in Castel 
Nuovo, taking with him John of Aragon, who had arrived to claim 
the succession as legitimate heir. Alfonso feared that if his own 
death took place in the castle, which was strongly fortified, John, 
being on the spot, would have occupied so strong a position that 
Ferdinand would never have been able to hold his own. 

The very next day, June 27, 1458, Alfonso died in Castel del Ovo, 
whither he had been removed. In his wil!, leaving his kingdom of 
Naples to Ferdinand, he exhorted that prince to continue to govern 
in his father’s spirit ; to bestow all the principal offices on Neapoli- 
tans, and not on Spaniards, to moderate the taxes, cultivate peace, 
and respect religion. No doubt Alfonso had many fears for his suc- 
cessor, who was not liked, and who had an arrogant, avaricious, 
irreligious, double-faced nature, and was, indeed, so different in 
disposition from his father, that some historians doubt whether he 
was really Alfonso’s son. 

The provisions of the will concerning the building of churches 
and monasteries, which were many, were neglected by Ferdinand, 
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and those regarding the late King’s burial were likewise passed over. 
Alfonso had desired that his body should be deposited in the chapel 
of St. Pietro Martire, in Naples, and later on be transported to Cata- 
lonia, and laid in the vault of his ancestors. But, though Naples 
gave him a splendid funeral, his remains were interred in the chapel 
of Castel del Ovo, and left there till the death of Ferdinand in 1494, 
when Alfonso II. ordered them to be transferred to the church of St. 
Domenico Maggiore, where also the body of Ferdinand was laid. 

Alfonso’s coffin, covered with a rich pall, remained in the sacristy, 
and was burnt almost to ashes during the conflagration of the church 
twelve years later. His skull was rescued from the ruins and sent to 
the Viceroy of Sicily, to be conveyed to Spain; and thus, after nearly 
fifty years’ delay, Alfonso’s last wish was partially fulfilled. 

Turning now to the memory of the great King as it was preserved 
in the hearts of the people, we meet with such a number of anec- 
dotes and characteristics as would alone suffice to fill many pages. 
The people regarded his rule as that of a father rather than a con- 
queror, and he fully justified their attachment. He was possessed of 
the rare gift of attracting popular affection towards himself, and of 
exquisite tact and delicacy of feeling. His fixing on Naples as his 
royal residence was of direct benefit to that city. He drew thither 
men of talent and learning. Though not blindly servile to ecclesias- 
tical authority, he never failed in showing reverence towards the 
Church and its ordinances. Among many acts of favour to learning, 
he increased the chairs of the University and the stipends of the 
professors, and founded the afterwards so famous Pontana Academy. 
The public library owed its origin to him, and we are told that he 
often went on foot to the University to listen to the lectures, on 
which occasions he used to inquire about any youths of talent 
whose poverty rendered support in furtherance of their studies 
desirable. 

The King himself contributed to the work of literature by trans- 
lating Seneca’s epistles into Spanish. One of his favourite walks was 
to the reputed tomb of Virgil at Mergellina, where he loved to sit 
and muse under the shade of the cypresses, and where we can 
imagine him gazing with affection on the beautiful city at his feet. 

During an illness, he is said to have beguiled the time by the 
study of Livy, whose works he even carried with him on his cam- 
paigns. The generous nature which earned the adjective attached 
to his name is shown by his refusing to countenance scandal and 
calumny at his court, and his prompt courage is proved by an inci- 
dent. Once, seeing a boat-load of soldiers in danger of sinking 
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during a storm, he sprang into a bark and hastened to their rescue, 
exclaiming to those who tried to prevent him, “I would rather be 
the companion than the spectator of their peril.” On one occasion, 
when his treasurer was counting out to him 1,000 ducats, he over- 
heard an officer, who was present, saying in a low voice, “ Just that 
sum is needed to secure my happiness!” “Then happy you shail 
be,” exclaimed the King, and immediately ordered the sum to be 
given him from his private purse. 

One saying attributed to Alfonso: “In a good household the 
husband should be deaf and the wife blind,” is perhaps the outcome 
of his own marital experience. A happier testimony to his gentle 
spirit is borne by another speech. Some one urging upon the King 
that it was dangerous for him to go about without guards, the King 
retorted: “ A father who walks among his children has nothing to 
fear ;” and the same sentiment is repeated in the beautiful sen- 
tence: “I love best those subjects who do not fear me, but fear 
jor me.” 

To close this attempt to revive for modern readers the memory 
of a King wellnigh forgotten, we will select these other dicta, which 
express the calm wisdom and good sense which guided his life. 

Our life resembles a comedy, and we should rather see to it that 
it be well recited than have regard to its length.” 

*‘ A master who is feared by his servants is lower than they.” 

* Ingratitude includes all other vices.” 

“Courts without virtuous men are like nights without stars.” 

‘“* My people’s prosperity is my best treasure.” 

These sayings, immortalised by the old chroniclers, justify the 
various surnames bestowed on Alfonso. ‘“ The Just,” “The Wise,” 
“The Father of his People,” are the epithets which, no less than the 
principal one, “The Magnanimous,” adorn his memory. The loving 
heart which beat with such generous sentiments is said to have been 
embalmed, and enclosed in a beautiful little urn. All trace of it 
has disappeared, but not, we would hope, all influence of the almost 
perfect King on the character of the southern people. Yet, since 
those old days, that people has suffered so much from bad govern- 
ment, and sunk so low, that it can scarcely now be said to be begin- 
ning to rise again to a state of political, physical, and mental progress. 


LILY WOLFFSOHN. 
BETTINA WOODWARD. 
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A PUPIL OF TITIAN. 


N the library of the British Museum the curious may seek out 
and find a quaint little book, printed in large antique Venetian 
type, with many sprawls and flourishes, and decorative head and tail 
pieces. It bears date, if I remember right, 1560, and is what in 
seventeenth-century France would have been called a “tombeau ;” 
that is, an anthology of “In Memoriam” verses on some person 
deceased, embodying the collective metrical talent of his or her 
friends, and prefaced by a biographical sketch which might contain 
more or less of actual fact dimly discernible through a cloud of 
laudatory incense. 

Judging by the size of this slim duodecimo, one might be tempted 
to infer that it contained concentrated essence of incense ; and, in 
truth, one feels somewhat weary—to put it mildly—long before one 
has waded through the CX Italian sonnets, and the pages upon pages 
of Latin elegiacs which follow them, all celebrating, with slight varia- 
tions, the beauty, talents, and virtues of Irene da Spilimbergo. 

Yet one is possessed by a great desire to know more of this same 
Irene—this bright young girl, who sang, and drew, and thought her 
sweet perplexing thoughts, in the Venice of the Renaissance, “ where 
the merchants were the kings,” and went away, before life’s problems 
had time to sadden her overmuch, to the place where all questions 
are answered. She was only nineteen when she died. 

It does not take long to read through Dionigi Atanagi’s bio- 
graphy ; but the result is not altogether satisfactory. Dionigi was 
a worthy old fellow enough: a thorough-paced courtier of the old 
Italian stamp: honest and kindly at heart withal, but so eager 
to do full justice to the “incomparable Irene,” as he calls her, that 
he keeps insisting—in double- and treble-piled phrases cf pance- 
gyric—on her excellences, forgetting to tell us meanwhile wherein 
those excellences consisted. Such vague generalities as the reiterated 
assertion that she possessed all gifts and graces of mind and body, 
are extremely irritating, when we should like a detailed personal 
description. And the same inflated vagueness pursues us all through 
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the memoir, which, short as it is, might be compressed into half the 
space without losing any of the definite facts it contains. However, 
let us be thankful for what we have, instead of expecting to find a 
trustworthy biography in a sixteenth-century panegyric. 

In the extreme north-east of Italy, bordering on the Austrian 
dominions, and till recently a part of them, stands the little town of 
Spilimbergo, or Spilenberg. It has now about 5,000 inhabitants, 
mostly engaged in the silk manufacture, and is still dominated by its 
feudal castle. Round this in ancient days the Friulan lowlanders 
built their habitations, placing themselves under the protection of the 
lords of Spilimbergo—an ancient and honourable race, who, in 
1445, became vassals of the Venetian Republic. Amongst the most 
distinguished of the line were “ Gualtierbertoldo, Henrico, Vincislas, 
and Francesco Picinino,” all of them leaders of Free Companies, 
“con honorate condizioni de’ signori Veneziani.” But greater than 
any of these was Adriano, who was scholar rather than soldier, and 
made great progress in the study of “theology, morals, and mathe- 
matics,” besides possessing the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages. 
He was often in Venice ; oftener, one would suppose, than at his 
Friulan castle: enjoying the learned and literary society to be found 
there, and himself taking no mean place in it. The “ Most Illus- 
trious M. Nicolo Zeno, a Senator of extraordinary virtue in our 
Republic,” was accustomed to speak of Adriano da Spilimbergo as of 
a man who had attained a degree of culture not to be despised. He 
translated one of the comedies of Plautus ; and his version was acted 
before the Emperor Charles V., when the latter visited the Castle of 
Spilimbergo in 1530. It was at Venice that Adriano chose his wife 
—Giulia del Ponte, described, quaintly enough, as “a young woman 
of lofty spirit, who had attended, not only to music, but to the read- 
ing of many books.” Music seems to have been regarded as the 
groundwork of a Venetian girl’s education in those days, reading 
and suchlike matters being quite secondary. The Lady Giulia’s 
education, however, did not cease with her marriage, for we read that 
she “was put by the lord, her husband, to divers other studies be- 
fitting a gentlewoman of her rank, insomuch that she always showed 
rare gifts and understanding of many things, both in her writings and 
in familiar conversation.” 

One is in nowise inclined to doubt the truth of this statement, 
but feels, nevertheless, that it was the kind of thing which—whether 
true or not—had to be said under the circumstances. However, it 
appears that she was in correspondence with some of the most 
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eminent scholars of the time, and her letters to them have been 
preserved in the best collections of the period. 

Irene, their second daughter—they had no son—was born “at 
this said castle of theirs” in 1540—or 1541—for authorities differ. 
Her father died when she was very young, and, her mother marrying 
again, she was left with two sisters to the tender mercies of relatives, 
who laid violent hands on the orphans’ inheritance, and, in 1546, 
actually expelled them from their home. This last was the work 
of their uncle, the “Magnificus Dominus Rubertus,” Adriano’s 
brother; and the document in which they were summoned, “ut 
domum quam inhabitabant, evacuarent,” is still extant. Isabella, 
the youngest child—who must have been born about the time of her 
father’s death—had died in 1543 ; Irene was adopted by their grand- 
father, the Sior del Ponte, at Venice. It was at his house that she 
received the greater part of her education, though a precocious 
child, such as she was, would probably have begun it long before. 
Her elder sister, Emilia, was known for her devotion to art and 
learning, and Giorgio Gradenigo, the Venetian scholar, and descen- 
dant of three famous doges, was accustomed to take notice of the 
girls, and give them presents of books. 

Atanagi condescends to give a few particulars of Irene’s child- 
hood—would they had been more! The first thing she learned was 
needlework—more especially the elaborate embroidery then deemed 
a necessary accomplishment for every gentle damozel—“ necessary,” 
as Dionigi quaintly observes, “in order to escape idleness, the 
principal enemy of their sex.” But Irene does not seem to have 
taken the same view of the paramount importance of this feminine 
art. Probably there were tears and tempests, for the few real 
glimpses into her life which her stately biographer vouchsafes us, 
show her to have been a quick-tempered and vivacious little person, 
with a strong will, and an equally strong sense of her own dignity. 
As for the needlework, she thoroughly despised it, because it was so 
easy, and she learnt it so quickly. It was only natural that a bright 
clever child, full of eager interest in her life and the world around 
her, should rebel against the monotony of such a mechanical occupa- 
tion. So she set herself to acquire the arts of reading and writing— 
which, by the bye, no one seems ever to have thought of teaching 
her—and succeeded. And then, what a new world was opened ! 
She devoured every book she could lay hands on—every Italian 
book, that is, for, unlike most ladies of that age with any literary 
leanings, she seems never to have studied Latin or Greek. Atanagi 
expressly mentions her reading translations from the classics— 
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“observing with diligence the most notable matters ”—a praise- 
worthy habit which showed itself in the making of copious notes 
and extracts. She also kept a list of the books she read, which our 
author may have had before him when recording the names of some 
of her favourite works—“ which she read, not, as most women and 
even men do, for mere pastime, or at haphazard, but with judicious 
and particular attention to the subjects treated of, to the ideas, and 
to the style.” Among them we find Petrarch’s works, the “Insti- 
tutione” of Piccolomini, Plutarch’s minor treatises, Castiglione’s 
“ Cortigiano,” and Bembo’s dialogue of “Gli Asolani,” which last 
has in our own day acquired a new interest from its connection with 
Robert Browning’s last volume of poems. From a hint dropped by 
Atanagi, we may also gather that she took a great interest in natural 
science, or as much of it as was then generally accessible. 

Literary men and artists were always welcome at the house of the 
Sior del Ponte, as at those of many other Italian nobles of the 
period ; and Irene seems to have taken great pleasure in their 
company and conversation. Dionigi cannot be suspected of any- 
thing approaching a satirical intention, otherwise one might have 
felt inclined to ask whether it was a recollection of other ladies he 
had met which suggested his remark: “She kept account of the 
things she read, in the firm intention of not letting herself be drawn 
by ambition or the heat of argument into talking about things she 
did not thoroughly understand.” He gives a pleasant glimpse of her 
as she moved for a short space among her Venetian friends—frank, 
outspoken, affectionate—friendly to all, but unable to conceal her 
contempt for anything contemptible, and shrinking, like the sensitive 
plant, from the lightest breath of evil. She must have been very 
lovable—for all she could not help giving offence now and then. 
Empty-headed young men have always, perhaps, figured rather con- 
spicuously in Italian society; though, doubtless, they were more 
ornamental in slashed satin doublets than in modern evening 
costume—and for such she had no toleration. More than one 
handsome cavalier would appear to have retired in discomfiture, 
when—drawing false inferences from the gracious courtesy with 
which she listened to his remarks, when she would far rather have 
been discussing art or literature with Messer Rota or Messer 
Varchi—he had the presumption to suppose that she found his 
society specially agreeable. ‘She esteemed those gentlemen,” says 
her biographer, “ who, besides their nobility, had rare qualities, and 
were remarkable in the profession of arms, or in letters. Those, 
however, who were of moderate virtue” (our author is very guarded 
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in his expressions), “were little liked by her.” And probably she let 
them know it, too. We are given to understand that she had many 
admirers, but discreetly discouraged them all. She had a high ideal 
of married love, and had met with none whom her girl’s heart could 
feel to be worthy of what it had to give. “She let it be clearly 
seen that, if ever she wished for a husband—which she did not think 
at all probable—it was not any and every sort of condition of 
gentleman that she would deign to choose.” 

She seems to have had several intimate girl friends—though their 
names are not recorded '—and to have left among them the same 
impression of loving zeal and unselfishness which was kept by her 
own relations. Always eager to serve others, she grudged no trouble 
in finding out—and, if possible, gratifying—their wishes. It was a 
constant source of enjoyment to her to make gifts and plan pleasant 
surprises for those she loved. She utterly refused to listen to any 
gossip or scandal about others, or, in fact, to believe any ill of them, 
so long as she could help it ; but when once convinced that any one 
she knew had fallen below her own standard of right, she had not 
the slightest hesitation in dropping her acquaintance. A healthy- 
natured, whole-souled girl, fiery and impetuous, throwing her whole 
heart into everything she did: too intolerant, very likely, but that 
fault would have disappeared in time if she had lived. 

Her sister Emilia, somewhat older than herself, and seemingly, 
in some respects, equally gifted, was, in childhood, her constant com- 
panion. Their studies were shared together, but Irene took the lead 
—at least so much seems to be implied, though not expressly stated, 
in Atanagi’s words: Za Signora Emilia, sua maggior sorella, gio- 
vanetta di mirabile ingegno, la quale la Signora Irene, facendo sempre 
del voler ad’ ambedue un solo, hebbe nell’ acquisto delle virth per 
compagna. Both children made rapid progress in music, which 
formed a great part of their early training, and distinguished them- 
selves by singing before Bona, Queen of Poland, on an occasion 
when, passing through Friuli on her way to Italy, she was lodged at 
the Castle of Spilimbergo. They gave, we are told, “ marvellous 
satisfaction to the said Queen, as well as to the remaining lords and 
ladies who were present. Wherefore she (the Queen), for a testi- 
mony to the infinite skill of the children, presented them with a gold 
chain of great value.” Irene’s “infinite skill,” however, was sus- 
ceptible of still further improvement; she continued her singing 


1 Unless, indeed, they are to be found among the contributors to the Memorial 
Volume. The list includes, among others, Bianca Aurora d’ Este, Cassandra 
Giovia, Dionora Sanseverino. 
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lessons, and, moreover, learnt to play on the lute, the harpsichord, 
and the viol. At Venice she carried on her studies under one 
Gazza, a well-known musician of the day, and “ learnt infinite madri- 
gals to the lute (madrigali in liuto), and odes, and other Latin 
verses, and sang them with a disposition so ready, delicate, and full 
of melody, that the greatest experts wondered at it.” Having heard 
the singing of some scholars of the celebrated Trommoncino, “ the 
most perfect musician of our city,” she thought their style better than 
any other, and immediately set herself to learn some of that master’s 
compositions, “without other guidance than that of her natural 
instinct and her own judgment.” In this she succeeded so well as 
to equal Trommoncino’s own pupils in the “grace and sweetness ” of 
her execution. 

She only began drawing at the age of eighteen, whereas we have 
seen that, from early childhood, a great part of her time had been 
given to music. The proficiency she attained would seem to be sur- 
prising, if not incredible under the circumstances. Atanagi speaks 
of it as little short of miraculous; but we probably have to allow 
something for the “epitaphic” character of the book—something, also, 
for the fascination attaching to a beautiful and brilliant “ society ” 
amateur. Then, too, we must remember that Titian, whose praises 
she earned, was then in extreme old age—he was eighty-two, though 
he lived for sixteen years longer—and, moreover, is said to have felt 
an unworthy jealousy of rising artists which made him unwilling to 
take any pupils, in the real sense of the word. Could this be a 
reason for excessive praises of a clever girl to whom he had given a 
few hints, but who, he thought, would never do anything “ serious ” 
in art? Two quatrains contributed by him to the “tombeau” dwell 
rather on her beauty than her talent for painting ; is it unjust to 
suspect in the third poem a touch of irony under the truly courtier- 
like strain of compliment ? 


Egregia poteras spirantes fingere vultus 
Pictura, et quod deest addere sola decus, 
Ante diem tibi ni, Irene, vitalia nentes 
Stamina solvissent tenuia fila Dez. 
Dixerat illacrimans prisco Titianus Apelle 
Exprimere artifici doctior ora manu : 
Cum mors, Czelum, inquit, pictura ornarier huius 
Dignum est: orbi unus tu, Titiane, sat es. 


Thou couldst have represented breathing faces in excellent painting, and alone 
added that glory which is wanting, if before the time, O Irene, the goddesses who 
spin the threads of life had not loosed the slender cord. So spake, weeping, 
Titian, more skilled than Apelles of old in expressing faces with the craftsman’s 
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hand; when Death said, ‘‘ Heaven is worthy to be adorned by her painting,— 
for this world thou, Titian, art enough.” 

Perhaps there was some excuse for Titian if, in this case, he and 
Death were of the same mind. “Audacious self-esteem, with good 
ground for it,” says Oliver Wendell Holmes, “is always imposing.” 

The two quatrains above alluded to are as follows :— 

Nunc arcu sine, nunc pharetra sine tristis et expes 
Errat amor: posthac spicula nulla Deo. 


Irenes arcusque inerant et spicula ocellis. 
Mors illos claudens pallida utrumque rapit. 


[Now sadly wanders Love without his quiver, 
Bereft of bow and arrows, all forlorn— 
The bow and shafts within Irene’s eyes were borne— 
Pale, limping Death hath snatched them thence for ever. ] 


Irene Ausonias inter lectissimas Nymphas 
Matribus Ausoniis mille petita nurus, 

Mortales postquam et terrestria numina torsit, 
Czelestes torquet nunc dea facta deos. 


[Irene, sought as a daughter-in-law by Italian mothers among a thousand of 
the fairest maids of Italy, has now—after having tormented mortals and the deities 
of the earth—become a goddess and the torment of the celestial gods. ] 
Which—even among neo-Latin poems, whereof one always hopes 
that they afforded more enjoyment to the writers than they do now 
to the reader—seems to me as frigid and dreary an effort as was ever 
pumped up by unlucky poet fora particular occasion. The bow-and- 
arrow stanza is a pretty conceit enough, but I remember nothing 
yery striking—Latin or Italian—in the whole book, even though 
Bernardo Tasso contributed seven sonnets, and his more famous 
son four. (Torquato Tasso was then a boy of sixteen, pursuing his 
studies under the direction of his father, Secretary to the Venetian 
Academy.) No doubt the feeling which inspired many of the verses 
was real enough, but too often the grotesque bombast and extrava- 
gance of bad taste betray an obvious insincerity. 

Irene’s ardour was fired by the example of a lady, whose name 
is only given as ‘‘Campaspe” (which may have been an “ academic” 
designation, like the “ Arténice” of Madame de Rambouillet), and 
who seems to have been an accomplished amateur artist. She at 
once began to take lessons, and was so absorbed in her new pursuit 
as scarcely to allow herself time for food or sleep. Atanagi suggests 
that the extraordinarily rapid progress she made (a progress, alas ! 
not always to be ensured by the most assiduous application) may 
have been partly due to her great skill in embroidery—which implies 
a trained colour-sense, as well as a practised eye and hand, and, 
probably, a certain degree of artistic faculty to begin with. The 
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extent of the tuition she received from Titian is not easy to deters 
mine. He was a friend of her parents (indeed, her mother had 
stood godmother to one of his children), and had gone to stay at 
Spilimbergo soon after the Lady Giulia’s marriage. He had been 
settled at Venice for many years, and it is probable that the members 
of the Ponte family had “the run of his studio.” Irene may have 
painted there under his direction, or she may only have received 
occasional hints, and had her work “ touched up” here and there, 
when the old man visited her grandfather’s house. It is scarcely 
probable that an artist of his age and standing would have gone out 
to give regular lessons. Be that as it may, the amount of work she 
accomplished within the short space of, probably, a year or, at most, 
two, is truly surprising, unless, indeed, the Master gave her more 
help than we should consider strictly legitimate. Three of her 
pictures are preserved at Udine in the palace of the Counts of 
Maniago—a family connected with that of Spilimbergo. The sub- 
jects of these three canvases are somewhat ambitious for a begin- 
ner—“ The Flight into Egypt,” “Noah entering the Ark,” and 
“The Deluge”—the latter described by a German authority as 
“‘ ein figurenreiches Bild” —as it well might be. It is implied that 
she painted other pictures, but what they were, or whether any of 
them are extant, I have been unable to ascertain, 

She might well, in her way, be claimed as a champion of the 
‘women’s cause,” for her efforts seem to a great extent to have 
been inspired by a determination to prove that women may excel in 
art as well as men, if they only have the opportunity and will take 
the trouble. We are told that, having seen a portrait of Sofonisba 
Anguisciola, painted by that artist herself, and presented to Philip II., 
“and hearing marvellous praises of her in the art of painting, moved 
by generous emulation, her whole soul was kindled by a burning 
desire to equal that noble and skilful damsel” (gue//a nobile e valorosa 
donzella). 

But her artistic career was cut short—shorter than that of the 
hapless Marie Bashkirtseff, whom she resembled so little save in 
talent. She died, after a short illness, in December 1559. Probably 
the overwork and nervous strain of the last few months had told on 
her constitution and weakened her power of resistance, if, indeed, 
they did not directly bring on the fever to which she succumbed. 
Very few particulars are given, and those, as usual, enveloped in a 
cloud of vague rhetoric; but we gather that, from the beginning of 
her illness, she had no hope of recovery, and that she faced death 
with courage if not with indifference. This may, as has been 
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“suggested, point to the despondent apathy of utter nerve-exhaustion 
—which seems strange in the case of such a bright, sane, well-balanced 
creature as the memoir—so far as we can gather from it any definite 
outlines at all—has presented to us. But then she was young, and 
had loved art, not wisely, but too well ; and it is not every tempera- 
ment that can afford to pay the price of such a passion as that. Or, 
again, the thought suggests itself—is the whole treatment of the 
subject as conventional as the imagery of the sonnets and elegiacs— 
the lyres and laurels—the gods and goddesses and assumptions into 
clouds of glory? Was this model of all the virtues—this paragon of 
beauty and intellect, prudence, and self-control—really a self- 
tormented, palpitating, anxious-hearted woman—racked by discor- 
dant yearnings, at odds with life, and glad to escape from its 
insoluble problems—a woman of the kind now called “ modern ”— 
as if introspection and the artistic temperament were not of all ages? 
Yet their manifestations differ with the times, and Irene has not left 
a diary. But after all the “ malady of thought,” with its tendency to 
morbid analysis and self-criticism, belongs rather to the North than 
to the South. 

We can well believe that the scanty notices of her last days which 
Atanagi has seen fit to set down were coloured by the prevailing tone 
of thought. In those days the force of the Renaissance had not yet 
spent itself ; people thought in Latin, and tried to shape their lives 
by classical precedents ; and Irene’s biographer probably attributed 
to her such philosophic Stoicism as he considered appropriate to the 
occasion. He has not recorded anything of what she actually said ; 
probably had he done so we should have had a glimpse of some- 
thing more tenderly human and touching than the paragon he was 
trying to depict. 

It was Dolce who, in a sonnet addressed to Titian, asked the 
“ divine painter” to “collect all his strength and present to the world 
the portrait of the heroine.” The result was the picture described in 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s “ Life of Titian,” and still preserved in the 
house of her kinsman at Maniago. According to that authority it 
scarcely justifies the praises bestowed by contemporaries on Irene’s 
beauty ; but it is only fair to remember that it was painted from 
memory, and the canvas has been much injured by time and 
restorers. Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s description is as follows 
(“Life of Titian,” vol. ii. pp. 800 e¢ seg.):—“ Irene is represented 
almost at full length and large as life, in a portico, from which a view 
of a beautiful landscape is seen, with a shepherd tending his flock 
and a unicorn to indicate the lady’s maiden condition. Her head is 
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turned to the left, showing auburn hair tied with a string of pearls. 
Round her throat is a necklace of the same. Her waist is bound 
with a chain girdle, and over her bodice of red stuff a jacket of red 
damask silk is embroidered with gold, and fringed at the neck, with 
a high-standing muslin collar. A band hanging from the shoulders 
and passing beneath one arm is held in the right hand, while the left 
is made to grasp a laurel crown, and ‘Si fata tulissent’ is engraved 
on the plinth of a pillar. The likeness of Emilia—done, it is clear, 
at the same time as that of her sister—is in the same form and 
costume, but turned to the right, the distance being a storm at sea 
and a galley labouring on the waves, all of which is displayed through 
an opening in the room in which Emilia is standing. One can see 
that the idea which these two portraits embody is that of Irene going 
in peace from the world in which her sister is left to encounter the 
storms and passions of life. Both portraits are rubbed down and 
opaque from retouching: both are on canvas and of life-size. A copy 
on canvas of the ‘ Irene,’ seen to the waist, is in the house of Signor 
Gatorno, at San Vito del Tagliamento. It is an old picture of the 
sixteenth century, but not by Titian; the surface is injured by 
stippling and tinting.” 

In vague and fulsome panegyrics, such as the book we have been 
considering, one does not expect much precision of detail when it 
comes to descriptions of personal appearance. Accordingly, we find 
that Atanagi gives us very little information to supplement the ill-used 
portrait at Maniago. He tells us that she was of middle height, with 
a well-proportioned and graceful figure. He dilates on the beauty of 
her eyes, which were large and bright (he does not mention their 
colour), set off by long lashes, and full of expression, “insomuch that 
it was often said to her that she had witchcraft in her eyes.” Also 
she had a beautiful mouth and a wonderful sweetness in her smile. 
Not very distinctive all this. 

The sonnets repeatedly speak of golden hair, or diondi capelii ; 
the portrait, as we have seen, gives her auburn. Probably it was 
“ Venetian red,” and the eyes that go with such hair are dark— 
usually a kind of tawny red-brown. Agnolo Firenzuola, in that 
quaint old book the “ Discorso della perfetta Bellezza d’ una Donna,” 
speaks of the combination of dark eyes and fair or red hair as the 
favourite type of beauty in his day; and adds that, though some 
people may admire blue eyes, the preference is given by most to 
“tané oscuro.” Zand is explained asa colour “ tra il rosso e il nero,” 
so perhaps may best be translated tawny—and there are eyes of a 
peculiar dark velvety red brown which suit the epithet exactly. The 
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type is that of O. W. Holmes’s “ positive or leonine blonde,” as 
distinguished from the faded or negative blonde of exhausted vitality. 
Yet—if Irene resembled the former—why did her vital force give out 
so suddenly and completely? This is only one of the many 
questions that can never be answered now. 

The reader will have had quite enough of the Latin elegiacs ; let 
us give, in conclusion, one of the sonnets as an amply sufficient 
sample of the whole. It is by Bernardo Tasso. 


La bella Irene é morta, é morta Irene, 
E tu non piagni (ahi! alma alpestre e dura) 
La dispietata nostra aspra ventura 
Che priva ha ’] mendo di si caro bene : 
Lei nd, ch’ alzata a volo; ¢ le terrene 
Gioie sprezzando, quasi ignobil cura, 
Salita é in ciel ; e saggia, e casta, e pura, 
Fra gli angeli pitt belli il seggio tiene : 
Ivi a quel suon, chi qua git l’ onde e i venti 
Infiamnid d’ honestate e di valore, 
L’ alti lodi di Dio seave canta : 
E col pennello illustre, onde si vanta 
Apelle e Zeusi, pinge il suo Fattore : 
Quando tanta virti vedran le genti? 


To which I append a tentative metrical version, in which no attempt 
has been made to disguise the turgid bad taste of the original :— 


Dead is Irene,—fair Irene lies 
Dead,—and thou weepest not, O stubborn soul, 
The ruthless fate which, passing our control, 

Has robbed the world of this, so dear a prize ;— 

But weep not her, whose soaring spirit flies, 
Scorning of earthly joys the meagre dole, 

And, wise and pure, her place upon the roll 

Of fairest Angels holds in Paradise. 

There, to that sound, which here below, inspired 
E’en winds and waves with virtue and with worth, 
She of the Highest sweetly sings the praise, 

Or paints her Maker (!)—with the art that fired 
Apelles and Zeuxis in the olden days — 

When shall her virtue’s like be seen on earth ? 


A. WERNER. 
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BEAU BRUMMELL’S SUCCESSOR. 


I. 
EAU BRUMMELL successor in the world of fashion, Alfred 
d’Orsay, is entitled to a niche in history. Among the half- 
forgotten notorieties whose little fitful gleam of brilliance flashed 
through society just half a century ago, none, surely, is more worthy 
of resuscitation. Half charlatan, half genius, through the merits of 
sheer impudence he outdistanced all competitors. Both Napoleon 
and Wellington sat to him for statuettes or portraits ; Lamartine 
composed a set of verses in his honour; to him Dumas inscribed 
his Memoirs, Bulwer and Disraeli each a volume. Among his more 
intimate friends he numbered Byron, Landor, Dickens, Captain 
Marryat. Politicians, poets, painters flocked about his vis-a-vis 
when he appeared in public. As Arbiter Elegantiarum, his com- 
mands were law ; he made Lord Chesterfield, the dandy of the day, 
for an entire season clothe himself in blue—blue cravat, blue coat, 
blue waistcoat. His accomplishments could not be counted on the 
fingers of two hands. Janey alia, he was an exquisite of the first 
water ; an unrivalled humbug ; an artist of ability ; a noted wit and 
raconteur ; an admirable rider; a keen sportsman ; a capital boxer 
for an amateur ; a good swimmer ; an excellent swordsman ; a famous 
shot ; a celebrated racquet player; a discriminating collector of 
classical rarities, “far gone in medals, lamps, idols, prints, and all 

the small commodities of antiquity.” 

“* He was the model,” wrote Charles Mathews, “ of all that could 
be conceived of noble demeanour and youthful candour ; hand- 
some beyond all question ; accomplished to the last degree ; highly 
educated and of great literary acquirements, with a gaiety of heart 
and cheerfulness of mind that spread happiness on all around. His 
conversation was brilliant and engaging, as well as clever and 
instructive. He was, moreover, the best dancer, fencer, swimmer, 
dresser ; the best shot, the best horseman, the best draughtsman of 
his age. Possessed of every attribute that could render his society 
desirable, I am sure I do not go too far in pronouncing him the 
perfection of a youthful nobleman.” 
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Such was the aspiring young French officer who undertook to 
conquer the exclusive coferies of two great capitals. When in 
November 1822 he casually struck up an acquaintance with the 
Blessingtons, no one could possibly have foretold the future con- 
sequences of that chance rencontre. At the time he was no more 
than a sous-lieu/enant, quartered with his regiment at Valence on the 
Rhéne. His previous existence had given little hint of the great 
eminence which lay in store. Born in Paris on September 4, 
1801, he was the son of Albert, Count d’Orsay, general in the 
Grand Army of the Empire, whom Napoleon had once been pleased 
to single out for distinction on the ground that he was aussi brave 
gue beau. His mother was one Baronne de Franquemont, a daughter 
of the King of Wiirtemberg by a marriage which, if not good 
in law, may yct have been so in religion. A sarcastic chronicler 
informs us of the reason for her Gallic rank: in those days German 
monarchs were in the custom of bestowing gratuitous French titles 
upon their mansions, horses, dogs—and bastards. 

As a boy, Count Alfred d’Orsay, beyond being distinguished for his 
Herculean strength, and for a certain distinction in his dress and 
manner, does not seem to have been especially remarkable. Even 
when he visited England during the festivities attendant on the 
coronation of the “First Gentleman in Europe,” he created no 
greater sensation than a dozen other fashionable youngsters of the 
day. Suddenly, soon after his return to France, chance smiled upon 
him. He had already met in London that most captivating of blue- 
stockings, Margaret, Countess of Blessington, known to fame as the 
““most gorgeous.” She it was whose unexpected advent changed 
the sluggish current of his life and definitely determined his vocation. 
The story goes that the lady, happening to descend from her chariot 
at the door of the inn where d’Orsay was dining with his comrades, 
fell beneath the fascination of his beauty, and hurriedly renewed the 
brief acquaintance of the year before by inviting him to share the 
delicacies of her amply furnished table. Be this as it may, the 
handsome officer, with praiseworthy discernment, sought for and 
secured an invitation to join the Countess and her foolish husband 
on a Continental tour. With this end in view, he did not hesitate to 
send in his papers and resign his commission, albeit the army was 
under immediate orders to invade Spain, an acte de traison for 
which his countrymen never quite accorded him forgiveness. 

In the beginning of 1823 the Blessingtons, with d’Orsay in their 
tow, set out for Italy, travelling with becoming dignity and leisure 
through the South of France and Switzerland. The undertaking 
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was a serious one, not lightly to be scoffed at. Lord Byron himself, 
according to Medwin, when he arrived in Florence, accompanied by 
Rogers, had with him as escort no fewer than eight servants and five 
horses, nine cats, three peacocks, a mastiff and a bulldog, two 
monkeys, and some hens. If the Blessingtons made no attempt to 
rival this menagerie, their travelling train was almost as alarming in 
proportions. We read of the “capacious fourgons,” stuffed with 
sofas, bedsteads, looking-glasses, easy-chairs; of “canvas sacks 
of silver given to the couricr ;” of a monster retinue of cooks, large 
enough to satisfy the needs of a brigade, under the sway of a chef de 
cuisine who had once been in the service of an emperor. Small 
wonder is it that, as the long procession rumbled down the Rue de 
Rivoli, Lady Blessington was “ deeply mortified” at overhearing an 
astounded passer-by call out : “Ce n’est pas une famille qui se met 
en route ; c’est un régiment qui part pour la guerre! Que de choses 
il faut 4 ces Anglais pour qu’ils soient contents ! ” 

Eight months’ triumphal progress, and Genoa was reached. 
Here the party paused to wait upon Lord Byron. That great man 
had now completed his career as a poet, and, preparatory to entering 
upon his new and final 7é/e of hero, was tranquilly resting for a while 
upon his laurels in the Casa Saluzzi at Albaro. He received his 
visitors with unusual cordiality. 

**¢ You must have thought me quite as ill-bred and savage as fame 
reports,’” said Byron, bowing very low, “ ‘in having permitted your 
ladyship to remain a quarter of an hour at my gate ; but my old friend, 
Lord Blessington, is to blame, for I only heard a minute ago that I was 
so highly honoured. I shall think you do not pardon this apparent 
rudeness unless you enter my abode, which I entreat you will do’— 
and he offered his hand to assist me to descend from the carriage.” 

Much was he struck with the appearance of Count d’Orsay. “ He 
has all the air of a cupidon déchainé,” he proclaimed. Throughout his 
conversation he continually censured his own country. His friends 
told him that “le roi Alfred,” as he christened the young dandy, had, 
when in London, kept a journal in which he satirised the follies of 
society. At once the poet seized upon the manuscript, eagerly offered 
and as eagerly accepted. In its lively delineation of manners 
Byron declared it unequalled, save by Grammont’s Memoirs. “It is,” 
he wrote, “an extraordinary production and of a most melancholy 
truth in all that regards high life in England. Alas! our dearly 
beloved countrymen have only discovered that they are tired, and 
not that they are tiresome ; and I suspect that the communication of 
the latter unpleasant verity will not be better received than truths 
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generally are. I have read the whole with great attention and 
instruction—I am too good a patriot to say f/easure—at least, I 
won’t say so, whatever I may think.” 

Posterity has been spared the task of passing criticism upon this 
valuable literary effort. Acting on the advice of friends, its author, 
no doubt judiciously, destroyed it soon after his second coming to 
this country. His object in writing it had already been obtained. 
Through the merits of Byron’s laudatory notice, he was henceforth 
secure of a reputation which, without the necessity for again putting 
pen to paper, clung to him for the remainder of his days. 

Before leaving Genoa, d’Orsay vouchsafed another proof of his 
amazing versatility. by executing a full-length crayon portrait of the 
poet, which enjoys distinction from the fact of its being the last 
sketch made of Byron before his death at Missolonghi in the April 
of the following year. The drawing is one of a long series of similar 
achievements due to the facile pencil of the artist. Not long after- 
wards a stroke of fortune came to him. To his other characters 
was shortly to be added that of husband. Lady Blessington, unable 
to brook the bitter prospect of a-parting from her faithful follower 
and friend, hit upon an expedient which would keep him per- 
manently near her. Ere many days were passed, she had succeeded 
in persuading her credulous husband to draw up a will in d’Orsay’s 
favour, making him sole heir to all his Dublin property on condition 
of his marriage with one of the Blessington daughters, “whether it 
be Mary (baptized Emily) Rosalie Hamilton or Harriet Anne Jane 
Frances.” Which of the daughters was to be selected as the victim 
was apparently a matter of indifference ; the bridegroom had never 
seen either, and could not but be indifferent to both. A man of 
delicate susceptibilities would not have found himself at ease in 
the predicament ; Count d’Orsay boasted no such timorous scruples. 
At Naples, in the year of grace 1827, his marriage was celebrated 
with Lady Harriet Gardiner by the chaplain of the British Embassy ; 
the girl of sixteen was brought over from Ireland for the wedding, 
meekly acquiescent. 

The marriage, as we all know, was not a happy one, and the 
couple early separated. Jekyll, in one of his letters, has an uncom- 
fortable picture of the “pretty melancholy comtesse” gliding into 
the drawing-room at the conclusion of one of those exquisite efits 
soupers, at which she had not been present, and then retiring to 
‘nurse her influenza.” “What a ménage is that of Lady Blessington!” 
says a writer in the London Age; “it would create strange sensations 
were it not for one fair flower that still blooms under the shade of the 
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upas. Can it be conceived in England that Mr. Alfred d’Orsay has 
publicly detailed to what degree he carries his apathy for his pretty 
interesting wife? This young gentleman, Lady Blessington, and the 
virgin wife of sweet sixteen all live together.” 

The lady’s future history need not detain us. On September 1, 
1852, within a month of her first husband’s death, she married the 
Hon. Charles Spencer Cowper. Eventually she became extremely 
devout, adopted a semi-religious garb, and devoted herself to the 
foundation of an orphanage. Her connection with Count d’Orsay 
practically terminated with the beginning of her wedded life. 

For two years yet, the faithless husband roamed the length of 
Italy with his protectors, revelling in their luxurious extravagance. 
No expense was too great for them, no luxury forbidden. At Rome 
the furniture of their abode, the Palazzo Negroni, failed to satisfy 
their English sense of comfort ; the entire building was re-decorated 
at majestic cost. For a house occupied but for a term of months 
they paid twelve thousand pounds. 

Their time was taken up with entertaining or with being enter- 
tained. Now it was Prince Borghese who dined with them, a 
noble Roman, remarkable for his obesity, the number and size of 
his gold rings, and the circumstance that he had chosen for his wife 
Napoleon’s sister Pauline, /a petite et mignonne. Or, again, they 
were conducted by night to the observatory at Capo di Monte under 
the guidance of Herschell the astronomer, and viewed the stars; or 
ascended Vesuvius and spent a day at Pompeii with Sir William 
Gell. Among their guests were Millingen the antiquarian, who 
“initiated them into the mysteries of numismatics;” Charles 
Mathews the younger, admirable in his impromptu sketches; the 
Frenchman Lamartine, “who dresses so perfectly like a gentleman 
that one would never suspect him to be a poet ;” Landor, happy 
only when with children, animals, or flowers; Lord John Russell, 
reticent and awkward; Hallam the historian; Jerome Buonaparte, 
ex-ruler of Westphalia. Madame Mere, the mother of Napoleon, 
received them, attended by her chaplain, deme de compagnie, and 
suite ; “from her lips fell many kind and flattering things.” She 
wept as she spoke of her great son. 

Finally, having drained to the dregs all the delights which Italy 
with its vast palaces and petty princes had to offer, the Blessingtons 
transferred the sphere of their magnificence to Paris. 

The heads of the Parisians were quickly turned by such a 
spectacle. Count d’Orsay was not slow to make his profit. In a few 
weeks he had carried everything before him. In that society where 
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dressing was a science and clothes one of the weighty facts of life, 
the handsome dandy, with his sunny impudence, achieved a conquest. 
Even brute mobs quailed in presence of his blandishments. Rumour 
relates that during the disturbances of 1830 the Beau encountered 
one fine afternoon a raging band of rioters crying out, “ Kill, kill.” 
Far from attempting to tear him in pieces, no sooner did they catch 
sight of the familiar form than the air was rent with shouts of “ Vive 
d’Orsay ! -vive les Blessington !” 

In a word, this elegant adventurer had blossomed into fame. 
Whether at the opera witnessing the dédut of the dancer Taglioni, 
or at a grand review held in the Champ de Mars, or in the drawing- 
rooms of the od/esse, he always claimed the chief share of attention, 
always prominently kept himself before the public. Says the Paris 
correspondent of the Age, writing on September 24, 1829, “Count 
d@’Orsay with his pretty pink and white face drives about @ fa 
Petersham, with a cocked-up hat and a long-tailed cream-coloured 
horse. He says he will have seventeen thousand a year to spend; 
ethers say seventeen hundred. He and my lady go on as usual.” 

Vain all the toils of man! The day of reckoning was nearer 
than they thought. The Earl of Blessington was struck down by an 
apoplectic seizure ; two days later he was dead. The widow professed 
herself disconsolate. ‘Nothing can equal the grief of poor Lady 
Blessington,” writes her sister to Walter Savage Landor ; “in fact, she 
is so ill that we are quite uneasy about her.” 

Not without reason was the widow prostrate. Her husband’s 
loss was irreparable, as was shown by an examination of his will. All 
that remained of the vast sums which had been squandered was a 
miserable annuity of two thousand pounds a year. 

Business matters had to be attended to, for everything was in 
confusion; and the inconvenience of remaining in Paris became 
evident. In November 1830 Lady Blessington and Count d’Orsay 
crossed the Channel to commence a new existence. ‘ Adieu, Paris,” 
she writes in her diary; “two years and a half ago I entered you 
with gladness and the future looked bright : I leave you with altered 
feelings, for the present is cheerless, and the future clouded.” 


a. 


In the last days of October 1830 there passed through Paris an 
English gentleman, haggard, broken-down, but with an undefinable 
air of distinction still lingering about his person, on his way to take 
up the paltry consulship at Caen to which the influence of friends 
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had recently procured his nomination. As he traversed the well- 
known streets, his cheeks regained their colour and his eyes their fire ; 
the shop windows were still full of gewgaws, still unchanged. By 
degrees his ancient self came back to him he tripped from jeweller 
to jeweller ; unconsciously he fell into his old accustomed pose, his 
right knee slightly bent, one foot advanced, his head turned to one 
side, his chin most supercilious on his stock, the gloved fingers of 
his hand caught lightly in his waistcoat, altogether /rés dégagé. With 
the attitude returned reflection, and his thoughts began to wander to 
that ideal snuffbox which, now as in the years gone by, he always 
coveted. Presently he strolled into a shop; much study and dis- 
crimination went to the choosing; at last he gave an order fora 
tabatitre, to be made to a selected pattern. The price, he added 
tremulously, must not exceed four thousand francs, about one 
hundred and sixty pounds of English money. His total annual 
income at the moment did not amount to more than eighty pounds. 
The action was in keeping with his character, for the traveller was 
George Bryan Brummell. 

Meanwhile, only a street or two away, the great house in the Rue 
Matignon was being cleared of its contents. Trunks, bandboxes, 
cases lay about the courtyard and overflowed on to the pavement. 
A crowd of footmen loitered on the steps, making confusion worse 
confounded. Everywhere was bustle and disorder. Count Alfred 
d’Orsay was on the road to England with the widowed Lady 
Blessington. 

In the midst of all this mighty preparation a humble chaise drove 
by unnoticed, posting to the consulate at Caen. 

One wonders if they met—Beau d’Orsay and Beau Brummell— 
the contemptuous young dandy smiling at his faded predecessor 
across some gilded sa/on ; or if their many friends in common spared 
the fallen monarch that indignity. 

A writer, who was himself an exquisite, tells us of the reception 
of Count d’Orsay in this country: “The youth of St. James’s gave 
him a wonderful welcome. The flight of Mr. Brummell had left 
them as sheep without a shepherd. They had even cried out 
against the inscrutable decrees of fashion and curtailed the height of 
their stocks. And, lo! here, ambling down the Mall with tasselled 
cane, laughing in the window at White’s, or in Fop’s Alley posturing, 
here with the devil in his eyes and all the graces at his elbow, was 
d’Orsay, the prince paramount, who should dominate London, and 
should guard life from monotony by the daring of his whims.” 

First at Seamore Place, then at Gore House—once the residence 
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of William Wilberforce of pious memory—Lady Blessington and her 
friend electrified society. Jekyll describes their dwelling as “a 
bijou, or, as Sir W. Curtis’s lady said, a perfect dougie.” Thither 
hastened the é/e of England ; in the reception rooms with their 
frescoed ceilings, their chandeliers of crystal and silver, their 
oriental embroideries, their priceless pictures, Whigs for a while 
forgot their hatred of Tories, men of letters rubbed shoulders with 
the clubbites and the bucks. Lord Chesterfield was there, who 
passed his life in imitation of Count d’Orsay. Quite as tall, almost 
as good-looking, with his satin-lined coat thrown open in the same 
style of flowing grandeur, and revealing a breastplate of starched 
cambric scarcely less broad and brilliant, it was no wonder that the 
uninitiated were misled by the resemblance ; he was always dressed 
by the same tailor, and it was his pride that his vis-a-vis was con- 
stantly mistaken for his model’s equipage. Byron’s ideal, Countess 
Guiccioli, put in an appearance, harsh in voice, thick-set, and 
désenchantante. To gaze at her was to believe the currently accepted 
story, that she sat down to sing at some great house in London, 
and, after preluding with much pretension, suddenly stopped, placed 
both hands behind her in a convulsive effort to lessen some unseen 
pressure in the region of her waist, and cried, “ Dio buono! io troppo 
mangiato !”—Good God ! I’ve eaten too much ! 

Among the company was L. E. L., then celebrated as a poetess— 
“the very personification of Brompton,” so Disraeli termed her—‘ in 
pink satin dress, white shoes, red cheeks, snub nose, and hair dressed 
@ la Sappho.” James Smith, of “Rejected Addresses” notoriety, 
limped up and down upon his crutches, his little black eyes gleaming 
all the while with wit and fun. Near him stood Landor on a chance 
visit from his home at Bath. “If,” he writes, “ you should not have 
left London at the beginning of May, do not be shocked at hearing 
that a carriage is come to your door with a fierce-looking old man in 
it.” Tramping moodily about the room was Prince Louis Napoleon, 
future Emperor of the French, heavy-lidded, pallid-faced, immersed 
in stratagems and spoils, his throne rarely absent from his thoughts. 
Blunt, hearty-mannered Captain Marryat came in; the author of 
* Pelham,” with his brother, followed close behind ; or, again, such 
men as the actor-manager Macready, Barry Cornwall, Harrison 
Ainsworth, Albany Fonblanque, and Maclise. Every day the circle 
widened, became richer in variety, a common meeting-ground for 
all who were distinguished, talented, or witty. Side by side were to 
be seen a German highness, a Russian prince, a French marquis, an 
Italian duke. And, observed of all observers, on an ottoman in a 
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studied attitude of negligence, the central figure of a brilliant throng, 
with a nod and mof for every one who passed, lounged the hero of 
the moment, Alfred d’Orsay, “ very splendid, but undefinable. He 
seemed showily dressed till you looked to particulars, and then it 
seemed only a simple thing fitted to a very magnificent person.” 

One afternoon he strolled into the studio of a brother painter— 
Haydon: white great coat, blue satin cravat, hair oiled and curling, 
daintily curved hat, gloves primrose in tint, skinlike in tightness, 
smelling fragrantly of eau de jasmin. With gracious condescension 
in this pride of dandyism, he caught up a “nasty dirty hogtool,” 
and immortalised a portrait of the great Duke’s charger, Copenhagen, 
by deftly altering the sky. ‘A complete young Adonis,” Haydon 
calls him, ‘ not made up at all. He bounced into his cab and drove 
off like a young Apollo with a fiery Pegasus.” 

This was in 1839. Ten years later, ce jeune cupidon was fleeing 
from the country in the dead of night, taking with him but one 
valet and but one portmanteau. Gore House was occupied by 
bailiffs, Jews, and brokers ; its entrance was as the entrance to a fair. 
Phillips, the auctioneer, sat in the drawing-room ; dealers and sight- 
seers thronged the magnificent apartments. It was a spectacle that 
brought tears to the eyes of William Makepeace Thackeray, as 
Francois Avillon, one of Lady Blessington’s servants, wrote to his 
mistress. 

The tragedy of the jima/e was inevitable. An income of two 
thousand pounds a year, aided by the sums which d’Orsay contrived 
to borrow upon the security of the estates in Dublin—all this was 
but a single raindrop in the sea of debt which soon encompassed 
them. Many and various were the expedients to which the Beau 
and his fair friend resorted in the attempt to keep their creditors at 
bay. His was a constant figure at the gaming tables, and he was 
known to Ephraim Bond—ex-prizefighter and prince of moneylenders 
—immortalised by Disraeli, under the name of Mr. Bond Sharpe, in 
his “ Henrietta Temple.” 

By writing and by painting they deferred the end. To Lady 
Blessington are due those erstwhile famous novels of high life: ‘‘ The 
Follies of Fashion, or the Beau Monde of London,” “The Victims 
of Society,” “The Belle of the Season,” and “Grace Cassidy.” 
From her originating spirit sprang the well-known Books of Beauty, 
charming of their kind, which for many years remained in vogue. 

On his side d’Orsay early turned his talents to account, and his 
studio became the fashionable lounge. His portraits, one hundred 
and twenty-five in number, were published by Mitchell, of Bond 
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Street, and include almost every one of note: Carlyle, Disraeli, 
Countess Guiccioli, Landor, Dickens, Theodore Hook, Napoleon 
the Third, Monckton Milnes, Landseer, Marryat, and Eugéne Sue. 
“ At last,” exclaimed the Iron Duke, “I have been painted like a 
gentleman. I'll never sit to any one else.” 

There still exists a curious series of letters, which throws some 
light upon Count d’Orsay’s methods at this time. “Kindly send 
me,” he writes to the banker Moritz Feist, “one dozen pair of 
gloves, couleur feuille morte, such as may be bought from the Tyro- 
lean sellers. Je vous en remettrai le montant.” The Frankfort 
banker sent the gloves, but on conditions: he was anxious to ad- 
vertise a new Rhine wine, in which he was financially concerned. 
Count d'Orsay expressed his willingness to act as tout. “I have 
received ce fameux vin,” he replies, “and it has already met with 
the approval of Prince Napoleon, Solyman Pasha, and Ouvrard, the 
Napoleon of finance. Its success is guaranteed.” And again: 
“Here, mon cher Feist, are two letters, one for Monsieur Eugéne 
Sue, the other for M. le Comte de la Tour du Pin, gui recommande- 
ront vos vins aux vrais amateurs.” 

“Et les pauvres gants feuille morte,” adds, pathetically, a 
biographer, “ étaient depuis longtemps déchirés 4 Londres, que le 
vin rapportait encore 4 Francfort de petits bénéfices !” 

For a long time the tradesmen with whom he dealt refrained 
from sending him their bills, lest he might withdraw his patronage 
and lose them other custom. In this connection it is said that his 
tailors, before delivering his clothes, were accustomed to slip a roll 
of banknotes into the pockets. Once, for some reason, this plea- 
sant practice was omitted. D’Orsay returned the garments to the 
makers with a politely worded note: “The lining has been for- 
gotten. Please to rectify the error.” 

By such strange makeshifts did the Beau succeed in keeping his 
head above water. Yet his popularity never, for one moment, 
waned. Albany Fonblanque has left on record that “he could be 
wittier with kindness than the rest of the world with malice ;” and 
his generosity was proverbial. Were a friend in distress, he would 
scrape together fifty pounds, stake the whole with unruffled ease 
upon a single coup at Crockford’s, and, as Disraeli puts it : “ Mon 
amt,—Best joke in the world. I broke Crocky’s bank three times. 
Of course ; I told you so. Directly I am awake, I will send you 
the three thousand, and I will lend you the rest until your marriage.” 

This was the manner of the man; he could never be anything 
but popular, The leader of the dandies, they copied the cut of his 
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coat, the style of his cravats, the fashion of his canes; while 
bootmakers, tailors, and glovers dubbed their wares. with his name, 
and ensured a ready sale. The scandal of his connection with the 
noble hostess of Gore House gave him “a certain piquant interest”; 
and the ladies, who would have perished rather than be seen with 
Lady Blessington, almost fought with one another in the desire to 
secure his company. ‘“ We send back our dearest d’Orsay,” Disraeli 
wrote to Lady Blessington, when the Count had been staying with 
him at.Bradenham, “ with some of the booty of yesterday’s sport as 
our homage to you. His visit has been very short but very charm- 
ing, and everybody here loves him as much as you and I do.” 
Never did dandy create a greater sensation in society. 

Meanwhile, difficulties began to flock about him. He lived in 
continual danger of arrest ; his appearance in public, except by 
night, became impracticable ; his exercise ground. was limited to 
the spacious gardens of Gore House. That mansion was as in.a 
state of siege, under lock and ward. At the gates a burly janitor 
cross-examined all intruders. Within, Lady Blessington and Alfred 

d’Orsay sat in daily council, casting and re-casting their accounts. 
At this crisis, we are told, some efforts were made by him to pass 
through the bankruptcy court, but these had to be abandoned 
owing: to the impossibility of identifying him with either commercial 
or agricultural pursuits. His debts amounted to the respectable 
total of £120,000, which sum was mainly due to London trades- 
men. On her side, Lady Blessington was in no better plight. The sale 
of her novels, of her “Idler in Italy and France,” of her “ Conversa- 
tions with Lord Byron,” had not attained to expectation ; Heath, the 
publisher and proprietor of the “ Book of Beauty,” died. insolvent ; 
famine and distress in Ireland wrought havoc until the payment even 
of her jointure was uncertain. 

The crash came in 1849. A sheriff’s officer penetrated into the 
sanctuary in the guise of a pastry-cook’s boy. ‘ Bah!” exclaimed 
Beau d’Orsay as carelessly as ever. Escaping from the clutches of 
the myrmidon by miracle, before day dawned he was upon the road 
to Paris. Lady Blessington soon joined him. 

“ Are you going to stay long in France?” inquired the recently 
elected head of the Republic, as their carriages stopped side by side 
in a crowded thoroughfare. “I don’t know,” was the reply. “Are 
you?” 

The affront was not forgotten. The President had little in 
common with the prisoner of Ham whom d’Orsay had befriended. 
He received the fugitives with courtesy, but with little else. 
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The rest is quickly told. With the assistance of the Countess 
Guiccioli, now married to the wealthy Marquis de Boissy (who 
proud of his wife’s past history, was wont to introduce her to his 
friends as ‘madame la marquise de Boissy, ma femme, ci-devant 
maitresse de Lord Byron”), Lady Blessington installed herself in 
suitable afpartements. Count d’Orsay hired an immense studio 
attached to the house of M. Gerdin, the marine painter. Unabashed 
by his reverses and the marked ingratitude of Prince Louis 
Napoleon, he fitted up this building with his own works of art, and 
strove to regain somewhat of his former position in the literary and 
artistic world. The attempt was beyond his power, and was only 
half-successful ; in the moment of misfortune his countrymen 
recalled to mind his traitorous desertion of their standard in 
November 1822. 

Moreover, the new life, with its want of opportunities, was 
destined to be unexpectedly embittered. Ere a year had run its course 
the “most gorgeous” Lady Blessington was dead—not without a 
slight suspicion of premeditation. The blow was fatal. “In losing 
her,” cried Alfred d’Orsay, “I have lost everything on earth, for she 
was to me a mother, a dear mother, a true and loving mother.” 

The end came three years afterwards. Induced to relent from 
his severity, the President appointed d’Orsay Director of Fine Arts. 
The offer came too late. In all respects the Beau was now an 
altered man ; his gaiety was gone ; his love of dress departed ; and 
disease had taken hold of him. Wrote Emile Girardin in Za Presse 
of August 5, 1852, “Le comte d’Orsay est mort ce matin & trois 
heures. La mort a été inexorable, mais elle a été juste. Elle ne l’a 
pas traité en homme vulgaire ; elle ne I’a pas pris ; elle I’a choisi.” 

To-day Count d’Orsay is forgotten, at one with the forgotten 
dandies of the past. He deserves a better fate. Wayward, excessive 
creature though he was, he almost had in him the elements of great- 
ness. Indeed, we cannot judge him by the common moral standard 
of the Victorian age ; and it were unjust to class him with the mere 
Brummells, Mildmays, Alvanleys, or Pierreponts. Had he not beer 
an exquisite, his name would have stood more chance of preserva- 
tion. His dandyism was his destruction. Consider his words 
spoken on the eve of some duel: “If I were to wound him in the 
face, it would not much matter. If he were to wound me, ce serait 
vraiment dommage.” ‘The saying illustrates the story of his life. 

Perhaps, after all, Barbey d’Aurévilly was not far wrong when he 
declared, “ La vanité, c’est un sentiment contre lequel tout le monde 
est impitoyable.” 


ALBERT LOUIS COTTON, 
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BEX! 


AN AUTUMN FAREWELL. 


WEET BEX! Once more ’tis mine to feast my eyes 

Upon thy Autumn charms ; to sit and gaze 
Silent—but for the cow-bells’ dreamy chime— 
Across thy valley to the grassy slopes 
Which, gently undulating, upward rise 
To where the mountain heights, rugged and stern, 
Uplift their buttressed summits to the sky. 
Eastward, Trient’s eternal glacier shines, 
A billowy sea of glistening white ; save when, 
At dawn, touched by the sun, it glows awhile 
Burnished with gold ; or when, at eventide, 
A rosy flush suffuses it, ere Night 
Chills the crisp air, and hangs her myriad lamps. 
On this side Rhone, the solitary peak 
Of Morcles from the craggy ridge confronts 
The rival Dent du Midi. Lovely Dent ! 
Supremely lovely when the sinking sun 
Falls on thy woods of chestnut, beech and larch, 
O’er which dark pines in serried squadrons climb 
The higher pastures, where, in chalets brown, 
Through all the summer day the rich milk seethes 
In caldrons huge slung over ruddy fires. 

e , : ° ‘ ‘ 

Crowning a wooded hill, the ruined tower 
Of legendary Duin overlooks 
The fertile plain that stretches from the gap 
Where St. Maurice’s ancient church and fort 
Peer o’er Rhone’s bridge to Leman’s crescent lake. 
Adown the village, quaintly picturesque, 
Rushes the Avancgon, whose bouldered stream 


1 Pronounced Bay. 
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From the Diablerets its course has run 

By mossy banks and overhanging cliffs ; 

Now, almost hidden, hemmed in deep ravines 

Twixt smooth sheer rocks ; now, tossing silvery foam 
On which the sunlight through the branches gleams ; 
Now, resting peacefully in glassy pools. 





I close my eyes upon the wide expanse, 

And let the balmy air recall the time 

| When Spring in robe of tender green, her breath 
| The breath of flowers, and her voice the voice 
Of birds, had melted with her smile the snows, 
And loosed the earth from Winter’s icy grasp. 
Here, ’neath my feet, where the gnarled beech-roots trail, 
Wood-sorrel and the frail anemone 

Seek the cool shade. Hard by, a sunny bank 
Glistens with periwinkle ; and, below, 

The meadow is a woof of broidery. 

| Graceful Narcissus from his chalice white 

j Pours sweetest odours on the gentle breeze ; 

And daffodils in yellow bunches rise 

On emerald stalks. Pale blue campanulas 

| And purple columbines sway their tall bells. 
Globe- flowers put to shame the goldsmith’s craft ; 
And meek forget-me-nots with wistful eyes 
Speak, as of old, of loved ones far away. 





I wander upward through a belt of pines 
To where the azure gentian gems the grass 
With tiny stars, and the red Alpine rose 
Braves the keen air. Here, not in vain, I seek 
The sotdanella, Ruskin’s favourite flower, 
And leave it, for the master’s sake, unculled. 
Then, ’neath a ledge of lichen-speckled rock, 
I lay me down upon the springy turf, 

And listen to the bubbling rill, and watch 
The goats crop honeysuckle, while their herd 
j Basks in the sun and peels his hazel wand. 

| The dusty bees, lured by the fragrant thyme, 
Rifle its tiny nectaries, and ease 

Their fervent toil with their deep labour-song. 
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Gay butterflies “in silent ecstasy ” 

Open and shut their languid wings, or float 

In desultory mood from flower to flower. 
Beneath the grass the green cicada lurks 

And twangs his ceaseless note ; as well content 
With his shrill lyre as is the speckled thrush 
On yonder tree-top with his dulcet flute. 


* e . 


A foot-fall: and from my day-dream I wake. 
Spring, with her flowers and her songs, has fled ; 
And, fluttering through the air, the auburn leaves 
Fall on the path with bursting beech-mast strewn, 
No longer does the sun dart his bright shafts 
Through the tall trees. The valley lies in shade ; 
And in the glowing West the fleecy clouds, 

Dyed deepest crimson, on the saffron sky 

Rest motionless. Nought else the ravished sight 
Beholds, until the slowly changing hues 

Fade into grey, and the dim stars appear. 

And so, sweet Bex, upon thy varied scenes— 
Mountain and forest, vineyard, smiling plain, 
Chalet and village spire, and Duin’s tower— 
Night’s curtain falls. And though once more my eyes 
Will ope upon thy valley when the dawn 

Lifts the thin veil, ’twill not be mine to see 
To-morrow’s sun sink ’neath the western ridge, 
And dome with gold the spreading walnut trees 
Adown whose aisles I take this farewell walk.— 
But Memory will bring back these Autumn days, 
And deck again thy vines with amber grapes, 

And load the chestnut trees with bristling fruit, 
And shake the dark brown nuts from the smooth beech, 
The changeless Alps again shall raise their peaks 
Above the lofty pines. From upland slopes 

The tuneful cow-bells, mingling with the sound 
Of murmuring Avancon, shall soothe again 

My ear, when, far from this loved spot, I muse 
Upon the past, while the still hours glide by. 


HENRY ATTIWELL, 
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TABLE TALK. 


Tue STuDY OF SHAKESPEARE, 


HE most intelligent and helpful criticism upon Shakespeare 
that has yet seen the light has been given us within the last 
few months by Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. George Wyndham, and the 
Right Hon. Judge Madden. So far as is possible in the limited 
space at my command, I have sought to keep my readers au fait 
with what is being done, and have set before them the dis- 
coveries and decisions of each and all of these scholars, That 
any important results will attend further research among our national 
treasures in public or private hands is scarcely probable. That it 
is not impossible is shown in the fact that the present year has 
brought us new light upon Marlowe, next to. Shakespeare the greatest 
poet of Tudor times, a man presumably Shakespeare’s friend and 
avowedly his model. We are now able to judge on what precise 
authority Marlowe incurred the charge of infidelity, a charge in 
which Thomas Kyd was also involved, and from which Shakespeare 
was barely exempt. The evidence in question, I may say, would 
not in modern days be held adequate to support any such arraign- 
ment. We were then, however, in the days in which what was 
considered heterodoxy was accorded a long rope and a short shrift, 
when the Inquisition was busy in Spain, and when the fires in 
Smithfield were almost within sight and the tocsin of St. Bartholo- 
mew almost within hearing. Less than half a century distant were 
these days from the time when Dolet was burnt at the stake for a 
slight accentuation of a translated phrase attributed to Plato. 


JupcE MADDEN ON SHAKESPEARE. 


- is from external evidence that the latest conclusions con- 

cerning Shakespeare are drawn. I have been the favoured 
recipient from Judge Madden of a lecture he delivered during the 
past year, before the Royal Institution}’of Great! Britain, on the 
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subject of the “ Early Life and Work of Shakespeare.” So full of 
instruction is this, and so admirably condensed is the style, that I 
should despair of giving in less space than the writer himself employs 
a notion of its arguments. With a few points in it, however, I may 
deal for the advantage of my readers. Beginning with the assertion 
that there was in the year 1592 “a moderate actor and a struggling 
dramatist named William Shakespeare,” the writer points out that 
had the fate subsequently to overtake his great master, Marlowe— 
death in a tavern brawl—befallen this man, the world would have 
been deprived of “ Hamlet,” “ Othello,” and “ As You Like It.” It 
is conceivable even that had the works Shakespeare had then written 
been printed, it might have been left for “an unheeded critic” jto 
discover in a forgotten volume some of the finest poetry in the 
English language. Of Shakespeare at that time it is the fashion 
to say that we know nothing. Not unsuccessfully, Judge Madden 
strives to show that much has been and may be done in the realiza- 
tion “of a personality at once the most attractive and the most elusive.” 
The well-known utterances concerning Shakespeare of Greene, 
Chettle, and Jonson, with, it may be, Nash, are brought forward 
afresh. The influences upon the poet of Ovid, his knowledge of classical 
literature generally, his employment of legal phraseology and other 
similar matters, are dealt with before the writer comes to the point 
to which he has previously drawn attention, that of Shakespeare's 
unprecedented knowledge of field sports. 


WHAT WE KNOW CONCERNING SHAKESPEARE. 


HIS portion of his argument Judge Madden prefaces by quoting 

the opinion of Mr. Bagehot concerning the hare hunt in 
“Venus and Adonis.” This utterance is to the effect “that it is 
idle to say that we know nothing of its author, for we know that he 
has been after a hare.” Accepting this concise, simple and in- 
oppugnable statement one perceives how much more we know if we 
take the trouble to reckon up our possessions. He who runs may 
read how Shakespeare wandered in the woods at Arden, how he 
stretched himself beside the brook as it made “sweet music with 
the enamelled stones,” how he watched or participated in the 
struggle of the wrestlers, and a thousand things more. So unequalled 
is Shakespeare’s knowledge of woodcraft, that the references to field- 
sports, horses and horsemanship are in mere number without 
parallel in literature. No less characteristic and distinctive than 
numerous are they. Carrying out the canon of Mr, Bagehot, Judge 
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Madden insists that we know a good deal of the man whose 
thoughts for ever run on horse, hound, hawk, and deer. Epitomising 
what he has previously said, he affirms, “We know that many 
years of his early life must have been spent in the pursuit of sport,” 
and. from local allusions “ we should infer that those years had been 
spent not far from Gloucestershire or from Cotswold.” These dis- 
coveries are “in perfect accord ” with the Shakespeare of tradition, 
and also with the testimony of the early works, 


Tue SHAKESPEARE OF STRATFORD AND THE 
SHAKESPEARE OF “ HAMLET.” 


HE remainder ‘of Judge Madden’s brilliant paper is devoted to 

the task of establishing that the young Shakespeare, whom 

he has thus, to use a French phrase, “reconstituted,” is the Shake- 
speare- of Hamlet” and “Lear.” Those who hold with John 
Bright that ‘any man who believes that William Shakespeare of 
Stratford wrote ‘Hamlet’ or ‘Lear’ is a fool,” forget that it is not 
William Shakespeare of Stratford by whom these plays were written. 
‘“‘ They were the work of one who was linked to the man of Stratford 
no doubt by the tie of personal identity, but separated from him in 
a much more real sense by some twenty years of thought, work, 
study, observation of men and manners, and (for aught we know) of 
sin, suffering, and remorse in this world (London).” The writer 
holds that the identity of the two Shakespeares is still likely to be 
questioned, and lives “in daily expectation” of hearing it disputed. 
I think otherwise. There will be no serious question. Faddists 
and fanatics may attribute Shakespeare’s works to Bacon or Raleigh 
or Sidney, or any one else they please. Sensible folk will, however, 
leave untouched the ravings of lunacy. Allowing for difference in 
degree and in kind, the Shakespeare of “Venus and Adonis” is 
no-further from that of “ Hamlet ” than is the Keats of “ Endymion” 
from that of the “Ode to the Grecian Urn” or the “ Belle Dame 
sans Merci,” or the Byron of “ Hours of Idleness” from the Byron 


of the “ Don Juan.” 
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